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The Good Work in Leicester-square. 


EICESTER Fields, 
says the Country 
Craftsman of 
April 16th, 1737, 


in the middle, after 
the manner of Lin- 
coln’s - inn - fields, 
and is to be done 
by a voluntary sub. 
scription of the in. 
habitants.” This 
was seventeen 
years before the ill- 
fated statue of George LI. 
was put up (1754), and 
varied have been the 
fortanes of the “ Fields” 
since then. It was left 
to Mr. Albert Grant, M.P., 
to rescue them from the 
utterly discreditable and 
disgraceful state to which 
ee vested interests and the 
divine right of tediviaeals to damage their 
ne‘ghbours within the law had brought them. 
The daily papera have made known far and 
wide what has been done, and have justly 
given a wide popularity to the liberal and 
far-seeing donor. We must, nevertheless, repeat 
some of the particulars, for the sake of easy 
reference hereafter. In the midst of a difficulty 
Mr. Grant came forward, purchased the various 
interests in the square, at the cost of about 
13,0001., and made a gift of it to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. The square has been laid out and 
charmingly ornamented. The garden is enclosed 
by bronzed and gilt railings upon a marble base. 
ment, and the grounds are tastefully and artis- 
tically displayed. Mr. James Knowles was the 
architect, and has done his work well. Mr. John 
Gibson, jun., was the landscape gardener; and 
Mr. J. Nurese clerk of the works. In the midst 
of the square is the Shakspeare Fountaio,— 
a large marble basin and fountain in tho centre, 
the water proceeding from the mouths of 
dolphins at the four corners, the whole 
being surmounted by a statue of Shakspeare. 
The material of this work is Sicilian marble. 
The statue, which has been executed by Signor 
Fontana, is a slightly modified version of the 
Westminster Abbey statue, which was designed 
by Kent, the architect, in the reign of George IL., 
and carved by the painstaking Peter Scheemakera, 
who sold his shirt to pay his last expenses on the 
road to Rome, The well-known statue of the 
Abbey was chosen as the traditional Shakspeare 
of England, which everybody would recognise at 
& glance without any label. 

And Shakspeare came to be chosen of all as 
the first of a series of great Englishmen who had 
no open-air statues yet in London,—the first 
English poet, The argument used as to the 
adoption of Scheemakers’ statue is not without 
force ; nevertheless, we should have been better 
Pleased to see a new creation. Of the fountain 
as a whole we give a view,* and our readers may 















* See p. 567, ‘ 


be glad to know the idea the architect sought to 
embody in designing it. His notion was, he tells 
us, to represent the poet standing, colossal and 
inaccessible, cut off from the rest of the world, 
in himself, as his statue is by the circumambient 
water, but brought near to all men in his 
works,—emblematized by the grass and flowers 
which spring up round the margin of the foun- 
tain, and which its water contioually nourishes 
and bedews. 

The dolphins are an allusion to the Arion.like 
attraction of the great bard for the ‘sane and 
simple” animal part of us, and the quotation, 
“There is no darkness but ignorance,” to his 
deep and keen spiritual insight. It was a respon- 
sible thing to select and record the words to be 
always in Shakspeare’s mouth, addressed to the 
world in the midst of London; but it is to be 
hoped that he himself, if his spirit walked, would 
admit their appropriateness to the current time. 

Leaving the fountain, the remainder of the 
enclosure is filled with turf and beds of flowers, 
while the four corners are occupied by life-size 
busts of four eminent men who formerly lived 
in or near it, standing on pedestals of Aberdeen 
granite, with the name inscribed in gold letters. 
These are as follow :—Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
Mr. H. Weekes; Hunter, by Mr. T. Woolner, 
R.A.; Hogarth, by Mr. J. Durham, A.R.A.; 
and Sir Isaac Newton, by Mr. W. Calder 
Marshall, R.A. Each of these busts, all 
bold and effective works, is backed by raised 
beds of evergreens and flowers while the whole 
garden is surrounded by a handsome railing, 
as we have said, in wrought and cast iron, 
painted a chocolate tint, much relieved by gild. 
ing, and resting on Silician marble. The foot- 
path round the square has been paved with the 
compressed asphalte of the Val de Travers 
Asphalte Company. The total cost of the work 
is estimated at about 27,250!., including the 
land. 

The details of this cost will not be without 
interest :— 
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The time occupied in these works has been 
very short,—in some respects, we have no 
hesitation in saying, unprecedentedly so. 

The designs were only begun by the architect 
in February last, and by the time these were 
ready about three months were all that could be 
allowed for their execution by Mr. Grant, who 
was determined to open the square to the public 
as early inthe summer as possible. The various 
contractors, however, proved themselves equal 
to the occasion, and bound under penalties of 
501. per day for overtime, in no case transgressed 
their limit; on the contary, in several cases 
claimed the bonus which Mr. Grant had offered 
for anticipating the contract date, 

The work of preparing for the garden was 
very severe. The whole enclosure of the square 
was a mass of old foundations,—conorete and 
brickwork. These were in part the remains of 
Mr. Wyld’s “ Great Globe,” and in part, accord. 





ing to those concerned, the older remains of the 
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original Leicester House, which had long since 
totally disappeared from above ground. 

The figure of Shakspeare was ‘completed in 
the time allowed only by the indefatigable exer. 
tions of Signor Fontana, who worked literally 
night and day, assisted by skilled workmen 
brought over forthe purpose from Italy and 
France. The Sicilian marble, which has been 
employed throughout for the sculptures and the 
architectural parts of the work, is of the same 
description as that used in the Prince Consort 
memorial in Hyde Park. There seems reason to 
believe it will stand the English climate out of 
doors, and unprotected, which is not the case 
with other marble. Hydrants have been placed 
at convenient spots, from which a hose can be 
taken to every portion of the square; and, as 
the water is always laid on at high pressure, the 
most ordinary care in the use of this hose will 
keep the whole of th» marble work clean. 

Marble was chosen for the outside kerb in 
order to secure a permanently white framework 
for the railings and the square, instead of the 
dingy and mouldy edging which prevails through- 
out London in similar positions. 

Mr. Grant himself has been indefatigable in 
his personal attention to the mass of detail of all 
sorts and descriptions which had to be grappled 
with, and has taken as careful and minute 
an interest in it as if the works were entirely 
for his own private enjoyment and occupation. 
It is a pleasant coincidence for the architect 
who has been here engaged, that he should have 
been called upon to build a house for the greatest 
living poet (Mr. Tennyson), and a monument to 
the greatest of all poets. Mr. Tennyson, by 
the way, laid the first stone of his house on 
Shakspeare’s birthday. 

We mentioned with a reservation the state. 
ment that parts of the foundations found in form. 
ing the garden were remains of the original 
Leicester House, because we are not quite cer- 
tain that this is correct. Leicester House 
appears to have been at the side of the enclosed 
area, not in it. Strype, as quoted by Peter 
Cunningham, calls,—“ Leicester Fields, a very 
handsome, large square, enclosed with rails, and 


9 | graced on all sides with good built houses, well 


inhabited, and resorted unto by gentry, espe- 
cially the side towards the north, where the 
houses are larger; amongst which is Leicester 
House, the seat of the Earl of Leicester, and the 
house adjoining to it, inhabited by the Earl of 
Aylesbury.” 

Hogarth, already named, lived on the east side 
of the square, in a house which was afterwards 
absorbed: in the Sablonniére Hotel ; John Hunter 
lived at the next house, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
at No. 47 on the west side, afterwards occupied 
as the Western Literary and Scientific Instita- 
tion,* and now Messrs. Puttick & Simpson's 
Auction Rooms. Sir Isaac Newton dwelt hard by. 
Stories of the square, and the notable dwellers 
in the neighbourhood, have been told in various 
quarters, dpropos, of recent dvings, but no where 
more effectively and pleasantly than in a paper in 
last month’s Temple Bar, which we may with. 
out hesitation ascribe to Dr. Doran, Through 
twenty-three pages the erudite and amusing 
Doctor relates anecdote after anecdote, illus- 
trating his subject. Of course, he talks of old 
Leicester House. The popular idea of the 
Earl of Leicester, says he, is Elizabeth's Robert 
Dudley. Well, that earl had a sister, Mary, who 
married Sir Henry Sydney, of Penshurst. This 
couple had a son, whom they called Robert, and 
whom King James created, at successive periods, 
Baron Sydney, Viscount Lisle, and Earl of 
Leicester. And this Earl Robert hada son, who, 
in 1626, succeeded to the earldom; and to him 
King Charles, in 1631, gave Swan Close and 





* The lecture Rents of ee Eee ameeeaten, 
in very early days, by the condactor of this journal, a 





had a certain reputation for good acoustic qualities, The 
did much good in its time, 
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some other part of the lammas land, where: n | 
he erected the once famous Leicester House. 
This last Robert was the father of the 
famous patrict, Algernon Sydney; also of 
the handsome Henry. He is still more 
famous as having for daughter Dorothy, the 
“ Sacharisea,” with whom Waller pretended to 
be in love; and he gave his family name to 
Sydney Alley. When, some years later, the 
Karl of Salisbury (Viscount Cranbourn) bailt a 
house in the neighbourhood, he partly copied the 
other earl’s example, and called the road which 
led to his mansion Cranbourn Alley. The 
Jammas jand thus given away was land which 
was open to the poor after Lammastide. Cun- 
ningham quotes two entries from the St. Martin’s 
rate-books to this effeet :—“ To received of the 
Honble. Earle of Leicester for ye Lamas of the 
ground that adjoins the Military Wall, 31.” The 
“ military wall” was the boundary of the Worm. 
wood Scrubs of that day. The earl also had to 
pay “for the lamas of the ground whereon his 
house and garden are, and the field that is before 
his house, near to Swan Close.” The field before 
his house is now Leicester-equare, “but Swan 
Close,” says Peter, “is quite unknown.” Lord 
Carlisle's letter in the State Paper Office states 
that the honse was to be built “«wpon Swan 
Clore.” It was a palatial mansion, that old 
Leicester House. It half filled the northern side 
of the present square, on the eastern half of that 
side. Its noble gardens extended beyond the 
present Lisle-street, At firet that street reached 
only to the garden-wali of Leicester House. 
When the garden itself disappeared the etreet 
was lengthened. It was a street full of 
“quality,” and foreign ambassadors thought 





themselves lodged in a way not to dishcnour 
their masters if they could only secure a mansion 
in Lisle-street. 

On the 7th of February, 1662, the only queen 
that ever lived in Drury-lane,—the Queen of 
Bohemia, daughter of James I.,—removed from 
Drury House and its pleasant gardens, now 
occupied by houses and streets, at the side of the 
Olympic Theatre, to Leicester House. 

Six years later, in 1668, the French ambas- 
sador, Colbert, occupied Leicester House. Pepys 
relates how he left a joyous dinner early, on the 
21st of October, to join Lord Brouncker, the 
president, and other members of the Royal 
Society, in paying a formal return visit to 
Colbert ; but the party had started before Pepys 
arrived at the Society's rooms. The little man 
hastened after them ; but they were “gone in” 
and “up,” and Pepys was too late to be ad- 
mitted. It is easy to guess why the Royal 
Society honoured themeelves by honouring 
Colbert. The great Frenchman was something 
more than a mere Marquis de Segnelai. Who 
remembers M. le Marquis? Who does not know 
Colbert,—the pupil of Mazarin, the astute poli- 
tician, the sharp finance minister, the patron,— 
nay, the pilot,—of the arts and sciences in 
France? The builder of the French Royal 
Observatory, and the founder of the Academies 
of Painting and Sculpture and of the Sciences 
in France, was just the man, says Dr. Doran, 
to pay the first visit to the Royal Society. 

Leicester House was, luckily, to let when the 
Prince of Wales quarrelled with his father, 
George I. In that house the Prince set up a 
rival court, against attending which the Londen 
Gazette thundered dreadful prohibitions. Bat St. 
James's was dull; Leicester House was “jolly”; 
and the fields were “all alive” with spectators 
“hooraying’’ the arrivals. Most celebrated 
among the Leicester House maids of honour 
was the young, bright, silvery-laughing, witty, 
well-bred girl, who could not only epell, but 
could constrae Cwsar—the maid of whom 
Chesterfield wrote,— 


“Should the Pope himself i 
He would follow dear Molly Lepell® 


And there rattled that other Mary—Mary Bel. 
Jenden, laughing at all her lovers, the little, 
faithless Prince himself at the head of them. 
During the tenancy of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, Leicester House was the scene of political 
intrigues and of ordinary private life occur- 
rences: Carlton House was more for state and 
entertainn:ent. Leicester House and Savile 
House, which had been added to the former, 
had their joyous scenes also. The story of the 
private theatricals carried on in either mansion 
has been often told. The actors were, for the 
moat part, the Prince’s children. He who was 
pg se George ILI. was among the best of 


yers, 
Later on, Dr. Doran refers to an incident at one | 





of Reynolds’s suppers in the equare that brought 


, out Johnson. The rather plain sister of the 


artist had been called upon by the company, 
after supper, as the custom was, to give a toast. 
She hesitated, and was accordingly required, 
again according to custom, to give the ugliest 
man ehe knew. In a moment the name of 
Oliver Goldsmith dropped from her lips, and 
immediately a sympathising lady on the 
site side of the table rose and shook hands wi 
Miss Reynolds across the table. Johnson 
heard the expression, and had also marked 
pantomimic performance of sympathy, and 
capped both by a remark which set the table i 
a roar, and which was to an effect that 
amartly in three ways. “Thus,” said he, “ 
ancients, on the commencement of their fri 
ships, used to sacrifice a beast betwixt 
The affair ends prettily. A few days 
“Traveller” waa published, Johnson read it 
aloud from beginning to end to delighted 
hearers, of whom Miss Reynolds was one. As 
Johnson closed the book, she emphatically 
remarked, “‘ Well, I never more shall think Dr. 
Goldsmith ugly.’ Her brother painted the 
portrait of the new poet, in the Octagon Room 
in the equare; and the mezzotinte engraving of 
it was speedily all over the town. 

The Alhambra, formerly the Panopticon, on 
the east side of the square, would supply some 
modern anecdotes from behind the scenes; but 
we will not venture upon them. In all the 
history of the square there is no better thing 
to record than its present change and pre- 
septation to the public,—a grant from A. Grant, 
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as a joker might say, which all approve and | 


applaud. One word more and that an appeal. 
Let the public preserve what belongs to the 
public. ‘The same liberal improver has his eyo 
upon otherariddeserts. He hasalready offered, 
as we happen to know, to deal as he has dealt 
with Leicester-square with another well-known 
square a little to the north, and any tranegres- 
sion of propriety in the garden already formed 
might materially check these good intentions. 

Leicester-square was formally opened on 
Thuraday ; and by the time these lines reach our 
readers, the hoardings will have been removed 
and the gates unclosed for good and all. 








SANITARY AND OTHER APPLIANCES AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue low passage behind the refreshment- 
rooms, described in the Exhibition Catalogne as 
the “ south corridor,” contains objects uninviting 
in exterior certainly, but which would not be 
passed over so indifferently by visitors if they 
could recognise the fact that their own health, 
and that of thougands of others, depends in a 
great degree on the execution of such work as 
draining-pipes, and junctions and ventilating 
appliances. Two ideas which the great exten- 
sion of systems of drainage and of water supply 
has brought prominently forward are the neces- 
sity for flushing sewers, and the desirability of 
preventing waste of water in large towns. Mr. 
Rogers Field, of Cannon.row, exhibits o t 
self-acting flush tank (iron), for flushing drains, 
“disposing of house slops,” &c, This latter 
scheme consists in letting the waste from the 
sink accumulate in the flushing cistern till the 
latter is filled, when it is let out and sent 
through an open-jointed drain to percolate into 
and fertilise the land. If this were adopted, the 
open drain should have a pretty good fall, so as 
to ensure the bulk of the waste water being 
taken sufficiently away from the house walls 
before percolating, otherwise this “ sub-irriga- 
tion” might turn into a serious evil in the 
form of damp walls and unhealthy deposits in the 
feandations. Mr. R. W. P. Birch, Victoria-street, 
sends a self-acting penstock for i 
the action of which, however, is not exem- 
plified in the model. Another self-acting flush- 
ing tank is exhibited by Mr. A. Richmond, of 
Bishop’s Hall. Here the action at the 
right moment is produced by the water, when 
the cistern is full, rnnning over into an iron 


i 


bucket suspended in a separate com of 


ey a 
end of a lever which is 
Fas oan has cee ae raises 


vision which has to be exercised over it. A simple 
form is that exhibited by Messrs. Dennis & Co., of 
Chelmsford, where the supply depends on the 
filling of the cistern which supplies each flush, 
and which can be timed go as to leave from one 
to four minutes before a second flush can be 
obtained. Mr. R. Ellis 7 Newington), Mr. 
Harli (King’s- cross), Mr. Edgar Jobson 
(Derby), and others, exhibit appliances with the 
same object ; that of the last-mentioned exhibitor 
is specialised as “valveless.” Mr. Bailey (Hol- 


was not working, so we cannot further of 
be arma T r. 
urifying Company” exhibit portable cistern 
Siters; ne: Séied’ a aqalenplenh icon teak, Sor 
use on board a yacht; among others, also, a 
decorative d which they name a ‘“ Baccha- 
nalian filter,” from the nature of the figures in 
Sag 0A: the piopensiien: Of hana: om 
ing with the a wit 
which Rncshins-as Saint bea nothing to do. 


specimens of pipe put together in three lengths 
(one of these is a 21 in. pipe), which they assure 
us have been raised and dropped into position 
again, weighted in the middle, &c., without im. 
pairing the soundness of the joint. A specialty 
now manufactured and here shown by Messrs. 
Doulton is “Stanford’s patent joint for stene. 
ware pipes,” invented with the view of ensuring 
a sound and tight joint in wet and bad ground, 
where it is most required, but where there is 
also the most difficulty in making it. The object 
is to avoid the necessity of a cement joint, by 
making the spigot of one pipe fit m i 

into the socket of the one next it. As this can- 
not be attained at all perfectly in earthenware, a 
ring “of cheap and durable material” is cast 
into the spigot and socket of the pipes, which, 
when put together, fit accurately into each other, 
and require no more than the mere insertion. 
The rings being made “ of a spherical form” 
(spherical section, we presume), a certain 
amount of settlement may take place without 
destroying the accuracy of the joint. Some 
of the water-filtera of this firm combine the 
ornamental with the useful very happily. The 
charcoal ventilators for drains with wire basket 


economically this sanitary invention may be 
applied to drain and sewer ventilation. Cheavin’s 
“rapid water-filters” form a feature in the 
collection in this part of the building; and we 
may mention Latham’s sewer ventilators in red 
earthenware, also fitted with charcoal baskets 
with movable covered tops ond. po. nerest outlet 
bent from the side of the chamber. 
Drain-pipes aresent by the Bourne Valley Pottery 
Company, by the Branksea Island Co., by Mr. 
Hamblet (West Bromwich), and others. Messrs. 
Brooke & Son’s sewer ventilators are on the 
same principle as those of Mr. Latham, but with 
vertical for connexion with deep drains. 
Herr Galasse-Ketin (Rue Manchester, a 

fitting 
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like that of a Gothic jam i 
forms a channel to convey all water at once 
down on to the of 

bottom. A spray jet 

the opportunity of ocular 
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Coming into Room XXITL., we notice a large 
collection of Mesers. Lambert & Son's valves, 
taps, and so on, which have high 
credit for good principle and ip: 
this the specimens here shown appear quite calcu- 
lated to keep up. Mr. Jennings’s automatic 
disinfectant supply for water.closets is one of 
those recent pieces of ingenuity which show how 
difficult it is to keep pace with our sanitary 
demands in large towns in these respects. Our 


these kind of provisions it is difficult to foretell ; 
as difficult as to imagine how our fathers 


t at all eventeintoa universally applicable 
and economical system. Messrs. Smeaton’s 
remarkable combination bath, with different 
jets managed by different levers, we noticed in 
our article on the opening of the Exhibition; it 


is still in full play, to the great edification of 
and looks 


spectators, remarkably inviting on a 
hot and dusty day. Such a “ bathing machine” 
as this, however, is also of course a luxury for 
the few. In an opposite sense we may notice 
the “self-acting cinder-sifting ash closet” exhi- 
bited by the Sanitary and Eoonomic Manure 
Company of Manchester,” who, we believe, are 
doing a good deal, though with only very partial 
encouragement, to promote a more scientific 


treatment of refuse matter on the banks of the ap 


irwell. The contrivance here shown consists in 


In connexion with su 
Smeaton’s “ Waste Not” water-closets, in a 
Specimen of which here the action of the serving 
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try. The model 
extractor, in a tank adjoining 
the large reservoir, and from which the sewage 
is passed into another tank, to be operated upon 
by the drier, the main feature of which is a large 
series of radiating open frames, arranged in 
wheel fashion, being, in fact, a very large and 
broad wheel, which takes up the sewage matter 
for drying ; the drying-w being turned by the 
same as, and working simultaneously 
with, the extractor. 

Messrs. Gascoyne exhibit a patent lead D trap, 
cast so as to give a large waterway and a less 
liability than usual to the retention of deposit; 
still, we cannot think that sach a trap as this 
can ever be really effective in ensuring immunit. 
from efflavium without the assistance of thoroug 
ventilation of the drains, and another outlet for 
the pressure of foul gases, which otherwise will 
and do force themselves through the water of 
the trap. In fact, the D or 8 trap should be 
considered as a safeguard after everything else 
has been done to divert the efflaviam in an 
innocuous direction. A great number of lava- 
tory services are on view here, of which those of 
Mr. Jennings are so well known and so widely 

proved, as scarcely to need mention; the 


work of Messrs. John Warner & Sons is exceed- 
ingly good, especially in the matter of baths; 
and Stidder & Co.'s “ tip-up” lavatories deserve 
praise for excellent and convenient 
arrangement. Apropos of baths, we may notice 
also a model of a safety bathing and swimming 
saloon for deep water, by Mr. Alfred Rae: this 
is in the form of a ship’s hull, of square and 
heavy lines, and filled inside with a sloping open 
iron floor, through which the water freely flows, 
while at the same time the unlearned swimmer 
OOS et See a Se 

Improved railway trucks for cattle may legiti- 
mately come intothe category of sanitary appa- 
ratus, and there are a number of models here, 


. | mainly intended to exhibit plans for placing food 


and water for the cattle in transit, so as not to 
be in the way, or take up too much space, and 
for providing eafe and easy ingress and exit for 
the animals. Some of these are arranged as 
stalls inside; but this arrangement, not eco. 
nomical at all, is scarcely necessary, unless with 

valuable show cattle; and those trucks 
which have an unencumbered floor, and food 
.and water receptacles fixed in the sides, appear 








The patent boat-disengaging apparatus o 
Mesers. Hill & Clark, of which a model is 


g 


, appears to be one of the simplest 
direct ways of attaining its end that 
it upon, Our non-nautical readers 
be aware that one of the great 
lowering boats at sea arose from 
ificulty of ensuring the simultaneous 
the fall tackle at each end, so as to 
boat level on the water instead of 
er in bow or stern first, which on the 
stem, especially when a boat had to be 
in a hurry, pened with 
disastrous results. Several patents have been 
taken out to obviate these es: this one 
is peculiarly simple; the two ropes by which the 
boat is hong, instead of secured to her 
fore and aft, are h two rings and 
brought towards each other in the centre, 
stretched tight and connected by a coil of 
thinner rope, passed backwards and forwards 
several times through rings in the ends of the 
main ropes. All that is required to lower the 
boat is to loose the knot of this centre coil, and 
let it run, with proper care, which practically 
amounts to gradually lengthening the ropes by 
whieh the boat is suspended, in such a manner as 
to ensure an equal lengthening at both ends. 
This can be worked by one man, apparently, 
from the centre of the boat. The princip 
might be applicable to other matters besides 
boat-lowering. 

Though it is not a sanitary matter, we may 
mention, in conclusion, that in this gallery is a 
model showing the principle of perspective, oy 
means of a model of a house, the lines of whi 
are drawn in perspective on a piece of glass 
placed in front of it, and representing the 
“plane of delineation”; an eye-piece being 

laced in the proper focus, through which all the 
ines of the drawing are seen falling in their place 
on the corresponding lines of the object. Such a 
thing as this would be valuable in schools, and it 
is just possible that a good many fair heads (for 
the ladies seemed to pay great attention to this) 
me have got their first notion of what is the 

mystery of perspective drawing, during their 
passage through Gallery XXIII. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


In the Builder of last week, having given the 
evidence on eitber side to the close, we informed 
our readers that the committee adjourned until 
Wednesday last for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the general principles of the Bill. 

When the committee re-assembled on Wed- 
nesday, the lobby presented an unusually active 
aspect. It was manifest, from the various groups 
evgaged in conversation in the lobby, that the 
Bill by the several parties interested, was re- 
garded as one of more than ordinary importance. 
Engineers, architects, and surveyors were pre- 
sent in large numbers, in addition to numerous 
other interests involved in the Bill. From 
twelve o'clock (the hour when the committee 
assembled), until about half-past three, when 
the public were called in to hear the decision of 
the committee on the main principles of the 
Bill, the grave importance of the powers sought 
by the Metropolitan Board was evinced by the 
earnestness of the a which — 
and by the varied opposite opinions whi 

manifested 


were ‘ 

A little after half-past three o'clock the doors 
of the committee-room were to the 
parties interested, when the chairman said 
that he had to read the resolutions, which, after 
considerable deliberations, had been agreed to 
by the committee, and which might possibly be 
a guide to future action on the part of those 
who were responsible for the Bill. With refer. 





| ence to the general principles of the Bill he said 
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that the committee, in arriving at their decision, 
had embodied them in a series of resolutions, 
which he was instructed to read to the parties. 
He then read the following resolations :— 

“That it is not desirable to fix any limit as to 
the height of buildings in new streets, above 
60 ft. wide. 

Secondly. That it is not desirable to fix any 
limits as to cubical contents in buildings, other 
than warehouses. 

Thirdly. That where a building is used 

ly as a store for goods, and partly as a 
shop for selling goods by retail, the portions 
used for storing goods must be regarded as a 
warehouse; and subject to the limitations as 
to cubical contents provided in the Act. 

Fourthly. That with regard to district sur- 
veyors, their status should remain the same as 
under the former Acts of Parliament, the power 
of appointment, suspension, or dismissal resting 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works ; but that 
the Board sball have power to institute proceed- 
ings before a magistrate in regard to any question 
of dispute arising between a district surveyor 
and a builder or owner of property, or in regard 
to any matter connected with the discharge of 
the duties of the district surveyor, in which they 
think the public interest is involved. 

Fifthly. That the district surveyor, or the 
Metropolitan Board, shall have full power to 
stop the progress of any building in which the 
materials or construction is calculated to be 
dangerous or injurious to health, and tosummon 
the builder or owner before the magistrate.” 

The committee further signified their wish 
that the schedules to the Bill should, as far as 
practicable, be incorporated in the Bill itself. 

The chairman, after reading the above resolu- 
tions, stated that he was requested by the 
committee also to state that in the course of 
the inquiry the committee had taken into their 
consideration the great number of clauses in the 
Bill, more especially that in reference to the 
district surveyors, in which occurred the sen- 
tence “ unless the Board shall otherwise direct.” 
The wish of the committee was that the dis- 
pensing power of the Board would be better 
provided for by a general clause which should 
point out the nature of the case in reference to 
which the epecial power of the Board should be 
limited. The committee also wished him to 
state to the promoters of the Bill that it ap- 

ared to them that in several clauses of the 

ill there were alterations in language without 
any material alteration of the existing law, and 
they thought it desirable that the old language 
should, as far as practicable, be adhered to, 
and that scope should not be given for new 
questions, arising from the unnecessary use 
of new language. He was further desired to 
state, on behalf of the committee, that they 
thought, after the intimation which it had been 
his duty to convey, the Metropolitan Board 
would require some time for deliberation as to 
the form and method in which the resolutions 
which had been submitted should be carried out ; 
and they, therefore, proposed to adjourn the 
further proceedings until Tuesday next. It was, 
however, possible that the adjournment to 
Tuesday would not be sufficiently long to enable 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to deliberate 
upon the resolutions at which the committee had 
thought it their duty to arrive, and in that case, 
if their clerk would communicate with the com- 
mittee, they would be glad to arrange for a atill 
farther adjournment. 

The proceedings of the day then closed. 

The inference can scarcely be avoided that 
the Buildings Bill will not be passed this 
session, 








THE PROPOSED NEW METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS AND MANAGEMENT BILL. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to 
the Select Committee of the House of Com. 


mons :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am an architect 
and surveyor, and some time since contemplated 
applying to be appointed a district surveyor; 
bat when I found that the incomes from the 
districts varied, and that if I made any income 
worth talking of I should have to be very 
diligent,—be constantly on the look-out to see 
that no work went on without my supervision 
(because if it did I should get no fees),—I gave 
it up as being likely to be troublesome. I felt 
the system was too antiquated, and resembled 
too much the mode of living of the ancient 
Britons, ic., the game must be hunted for, or 
there would be nothing to eat; buat if you will 





kindly pass such a Bill as will enable the Metro- 
politan Board to pay the district surv by 
salary, then I may become a 

it won’t matter whether the builders’ operations 
are looked up; or whether the district is all 
built over or not; there will be a fixed income 
whether little or much is doing, and I feel under 
such an azran t I could take it , and 
make the builders love, entertain, and me 
out to little pleasant treats. 

There is also another part of the Act which 
you will oblige me by passing; I refer to the 
threescore relaxing clauses, as they are eupho- 
a phrased. I ask this favour because if I 
should fail in getting appointed a district sur. 
veyor, I may get elected to a seat at the Board, 
and being a surveyor, of course I could get on 
to the Building Act Committee; and as every 
one intending to build must ask on first, 
and show us what they propose doing, why then 
I could object always to something (that line is 
asafe and simple course). The public would 
then see what relaxing clauses meant, and it 
would soon leak out who the Mephistophiles 
was, and people intending to build would come 
to me to prepare their drawings on account of 
my influence and position, and then I would 
change sides! Now supposing there were, say 
four of us on the Board, why we could divide the 
metropolis into four parts, and by means of a 
little judicious touting, the right man to apply to 
would soon become known, and we should secure 
a large proportion of the business ; and supposing 
it was dubbed a conspiracy, what matters? 
Nothing surceeds like success ! 

1, Pump.court.” A. Fox. 





Sre,—Permit me to call attention to some matters, 
which, if this Bill passes, will operate injuriously in a 
pecuniary sense, on some of the present district sur- 
verors, 

any whose incomes have been small, and are improv- 
ing, will be deprived of any augmentation, or chance of 
increase, by the Lyng mode of compensation, which 
draws a hard and fast line, and effecta limits the in- 
come to its present shape; this would be by no means an 
equitable ——— 5 chet 

Again, under the presen may, upon giving 
notice to the Board, practise professionally rithea the 
limite of his own district: this source of income is also 
cut off, A Survrror. 








REMOVAL OF THE LIVERPOOL 
TRAMWAYS, 


A sprciaL meeting of the Liverpool Town 
Council has been held to consider the question 
of retaining or doing away with the tramways 
in the town. A long discussion ensued, and it 
was ultimately resolved to give the company 
three months’ notice to remove their tramways ; 
but that if the company had any suggestion to 
make with the object of improving the condition 
of the lines the Corporation would give careful 
consideration to the proposal, Our metropolitan 
tramway companies had better take warning. 
There are some of them at least that require it, 
both as regards their roads and their cars ; others 
are less objectionable, which only shows what 
can be done. 








ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
HOMES OF THE POOR. 


Tree annual meeting of this Association, the 
object of which is to erect improved dwellings 
for the working classes, or to renovate the exist- 
ing dwellings where practicable, combining in 
their construction and alteration the several 
improvements in drainage, ventilation, a due 
supply of water, and such other advantages as 
shall be calculated to render the sanitary condi- 
tions as complete as possible, has been held in 
the Board-room of the Association, 8, Finsbury- 
circus, E.C., when the directors ted their 
thirtieth The Right Hon. Lord Claude 
Hamilton, chairman, ided. 

The report ee ee the share. 
holders upon the interest the public 
were displaying in the object to which their 
labours were directed, and also that her Majesty’s 
Government had recognised the importance of 
the subject, and had p themselves tu 
facilitate the erection of improved dwellings for 
those who are displaced by the introduction of 
railways and new streets, The directors an- 
nounced the near approach to completion of the 
buildings now in course of erection in Farringdon- 
road, providing accommodation for 263 families, 
where 1,800 persons will be housed on 33,886 
superficial feet of ground, of which area 15,971 
feet are appliedas approaches to the building, and 
thus afford space for recreation and ventilation. 

Of the rents due to the association, —12,257|.,— 





a deficiency of only 1561. had occurred, through 
vacancies. The death-rate in the dwellings be- 
longing to the association, during the year, had 
been only 14 per 1,000, against 22 per 1,000 of 
the whole metropolis. The revenue account 
showed the profits of the year to be 5,6751.2s.1d., 
sufficient to pay, free income-tax, a 4} per 
cent. divi The report was adopted. Mr. 
Symes wished to know why a like association, 
under Sir Sydney Waterlow, could pay a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., and their association only 
4} per cent. Mr. Russell Scott said that the 
society referred to by the last speaker did not 
keep a proper debtor and credit account, bat 
went upon the principle of valuation. A dividend 
of 4} per cent. was declared. 








THE HOMES OF THE LABOURING 


CLASSES. 
Last week Lord Shaftesbury presided at the 
annual meeting of the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes, held at 


Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. Mr. Charles Payne, 
the secretary, read a report of the society’s work, 
showing its practical transactions during thirty 
years in the endeavour to improve the homes 
and habits not only of the lower classes of the 
working population of London, by converting 
some of the dens of London into habitable 
dwellings; at such rents, too, as could be afforded 
by the people for whom they were designed ; and 
by supplying baths and washhouses; but also by 
rendering information and instructions to those 
who in other of the country desired to 
follow out the same class of practical usefulness. 
The society has acquired “ ies” in the 
lowest parts of London, and these pay rent ; but 
the improvements necessarily made in 

dwellings; to fit them for healthful habitation 
lead to costs which are not covered by the rents 
paid; hence the society is in need of assistance 
from the charitable. The balance-sheet showed 
that the amounts received daring the year from 
all sources reached the sum of 5,615/., and with 
the balance left last year came to a total of 
6,2501. The expenses of the lodging-houses, 
repairs, &c., took of this sum so much as to leave 
a balance of 4901. The real property in the 
hands of the society was estimated to amount to 
the sum of 35,3481., and the general liabilities to 
21,2231. Lord Shaftesbury ex his grati. 
fication at the fact that the Government had 
undertaken to deal next year with the subject 
with which this society had been practically 
dealing so long and so well, and he trusted that 
the measure now promised would be a com- 
prehensive one, for this was a matter which 
touched deeply and nearly the general welfare 
of the labouring classes. The society, he said, 
had done a great good work, and it had set an 
example which had been followed in many 
Continental cities, in America, and even in 
India. The Hon. W. F. Cowper-Temple moved 
the adoption of the and spoke of the 
ability with which it dealt with the practical 
social work carriedout. Canon Nisbet seconded 
the motion. Dr. Ross, who supported it, 
stated, from his own experience in St. 
Giles’s, facts which showed the benefits to the 
health and general well-being of the poor arising 
from their having good dwellings. The report 
was adopted nem. con. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman closed the proceedings. 








WATERWORKS FOR CHICHESTER. 


Tue foundation stone of the engine-house for 
these works has been laid by Lord Henry G. 
Lennox, M.P. The inhabitants of this city 
have hitherto taken their water from wells, the 
purity of many of which has of late years been 
more than questioned. A well has been sunk at 
Fishbourne, about a mile and a half from the 
centre of Chichester, and at the depth of 22 ft. 
an abundant supply of what is stated to be 
excellent water was obtained. Though the works 
are commenced, the capital subscribed is not yet 
sufficient to warrant the directors in accepting 
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SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. 
Iw the stady of the principles of Art, whether 
in the specific case of the fine arta, ordinarily so 
called—Scu itecture, 


of those terms which 
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pressed, a person who used the word might say 
that it implied a certain vague and indefinable 
charm. If that be really the case, it would be 
in vain that the architect or the painter should 
seek to produce graceful works. He cannot 
strive, or at least he cannot wm gg | and 

tically strive, after the undefined. Unless 

e know what be the nature of the charm in 
which he seeks to clothe his works, how is he to 
hope to attain it ? 

The artist may, indeed, proceed a step in the 
blindfold pursuit. He may say that the female 
figures of such a painter—and to none will the 
remark more fitly apply than to Correggio—or 
the proportion and outline of such and such 
an example of classic architecture, are renowned 
and unrivalled for their grace. By imitating 
them, he may argue, he shall imitate, and thus 
acquire, the graceful. But the answer is, that 
soch an imitation, if successful, will be mere 
mannerism. It will differ from the manner of 
the artist who is copied, just as photography 
differs from art. Correggio, in regarding nature, 
has certainly done so from a rare and enviable 
stand-point ; and has thus known how to repre- 
sent in some of those phases which are 
divine. To any person of taste, whether educated 
or only native, one of the exquisite groups of 
Correggio will furnish an object that he never 
tires to contemplate; and which, even when 
pene B scapeng to the eye in the black-and-white 
t ion of the engraver, may be one of the 


.{of the word, and of the embodiment of the 


z 


E 


the same 
reproducing architectural works, that we ow 
4 of the hideous caricatures of earlier 


architecture, or of the native classical archi- 
tecture of our own snow-besprinkled climates, 
which are so often a grief and a shame to the 
true architect. 

If, then, we seek to rival or to follow the graces 
of any charming work, or of any great artist, 
let it be Ictinus, or Praxiteles, or Correggio, cer- 
tainly one of the preliminaries to the effort must 
be the attempt to understand what it is that we 
desire to seize. What, then, we have to ask, is 
that description or element of beauty that we 

? 


ex by the word “ x 

Tn the English we find the word 
emp in connexion, if not in ly, 
with the word “elegance.” The graceful and the 
elegant are spoken of as if synonymous. But 
if we go to the root of this relationship, and 
inquire what elegance is, or at least what is the 
natural, ety: ical meaning of the word, we 
shall find that it only bears a tribute to the 
rarity of that charm which is called grace. For 
the elegant means, properly, the select. Such 
is the primary sense of the word. Such is the 
sense in which it is used by Cicero. The 
elegant is that which is taken out,—picked from 
the mass, selected from the herd,—so picked as 
being most rare, most precious; and, in this 
pri and proper sense, the graceful is, unfor- 
tunately, not different from the elegant. We 
may have heard a laugh raised at the very 
frequent use, in that rich brogue which is the 
attribute of some of the sweetest and most 
melodious voices in the world, of the adjective 
“illigant.” But the question may well be put 
whet both the Irish usage, and even the 


a 


classic than our own. 

When we seek, however, the very cradle both 
idea,—grace,—we shall find no room to hesitate 
as to the meaning. To us, indeed, the word has 
only come indirectly. It is one of the relics of 
the Roman occupation of our island for 500 years. 
And in this transfer to our shores, there is no 
doubt that much of the original perfume of the 
Grecian XAPIZ has . The Roman 
Gratta has something that is more mature, 
dignified, reserved. The impulsive infantile 
beauty of the Greek grace has changed into the 
ae ng dignity of the Roman vestal. 
e have no native word for 
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Irish pronunciation, of the word are not more | featu 


a common origin. 

Actata, on the other hand, comes from ao 
word which is best explained by its use, in the 
verseof Pindar, as anadjeotive applied to water, — 
pure, clear, glittering. The glow of health, on 
the skin ; the glitter of happiness in the eyes; 
the pure, happy candour of youth; the blush 
called up by every new emotion; such is this 


The third name is of another order. We come 
to a later born, though not less welcome maiden. 
Evraaosrne is the outspoken expression of 
content —cheerfulness. 

so dear to 


merely for idle ification. We want 
to know what grace is. We think we are on the 
way to find out. We mast distinguish between 
outline and movement, between form and ex. 
re It is in the second order of these 
eas that we shall first find what we seek. 
Thence we may trace back the expression of the 
ee in its sterner or more conventional 
orm. 

We think that there will be little hesite. 
tion in admitting that the true idea of the 
gracious involves, at all events, a gentile sym- 
pathy; an accord of temper and of tone; & 
rendering of favour to the supplicant, and a 
return of thanks to the giver. Jn both Latin 
and Italian the word Gratia has this double sig- 
nificance. It expresses the Divine gifts. It 
expresses the best return that man can pay. It 
is first assent to prayer; and it is then the re- 
turning incense of gratitude. 

In the natural language of physiognomy this 
sentiment, or state of feeling, is expreased by a 
gentle smile. This truth is not only instinctively 
known—to the child, to the lover, to the poet, — 
bat it bas been formed into a sort of canon by the 
painter. The Graces are dressed in smiles. This 
chief charm of human expression has, like al! ex. 
cellences, its counter-part. H is paid to the 
merit of the true coin by the fabrication of the 
false. Thus the artificial, or stereotyped smile, 
is, when detected, one of the most odious of 
human expressions. It is worn at courts, like a 
uniform, as has long since been pointed out by 
the satirist; and it is a uniform thrown aside 
with haste and disgust the moment that its 
service can be dispensed with. 

But the true smile, which the poet, or the 
painter, or the lover (who is more earnest than 
either), well knows from the counterfeit, has in 
it something of the breaking down of a gentle 
barrier. It is that mobile play of the feat es 
that unconsciously, or irresistibly, displaces a 
sweet and modest gravity. It may bes 
momentary as one of those far.off flashes (f 
summer lightning, half seen on the dista: t 
horizon, as to which we are in doubt whethe 
we really saw the gleam or no. It may more 
gradually and more permanently shed over 
res, perhaps of very homely mould, 6 
radiance that partakes of the divine. But be it 
what it may, so that it be pure and true, it is 
the most faithfal reflexion of the light of heaven 
that is cast on the human face. 

We may refer to the Vierge au Panicr of 
Correggio as one of the most exquisite repre- 
sentations of this tender grace that is known to 
art. With this may be contrasted the ever. 
present grin which Greuze has made to do duty 
on almost every face. If the budding pout of 
the sweet girlish face on La Cruche cassée be 
compared with the ordinary expression to be 
found on other faces limned by this painter, it 
will be readily seen how much of artistic merit 
has been stunted and wasted in the attempt to 
create tual smiles. The contrast is lite 
that between the tranquil happiness of the young 
mother, alone with her first treasure, and the 
ordered smile, illuminated by the foot-lights of 
the stage. 

If we have been correct in this appreciation 


of that which forms the most winning charm, 
the truest , of human expression, we have 
the inquiry as to what 


gained a great step in 
constitates the gracefal in art. The ides 
now before us is that of a yielding to gentle 

If this be the truth with regard to 
what we may call the dynamics of grace, it is 
clear what must be its statical . We 
arrive at the result that the graceful, in sym- 
metry, is, to a certain extent, synonymous with 
the slender. Of course in this, as in any other 
direction, exaggeration is ble, and failure 
is, in such cases, certain. t within the limite 
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figure, or a Grecian column or temple, it will be 
to the more slender, in relation to the height, 
other things being equal, that we attribute the 
character of the more graceful. i 

The architect will at once respond to this 
remark. He will remember that, from early 
days in his art, the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian orders have been compared to the 
man, the matron, and the maiden. Is it not the 
case that there is a real ge? anteyion 
comparison? Does not the history i. 
tecture show that the advance in classical art 
has been almost continuous in the direction of 
increased loftiness, as measured by the modulns; 
that is to say, of increasing slenderness? What 
do we find to be the case in our simplest archi. 
tectural text-books ? We find the earliest pro- 
portions of the column in Egypt to give 
only thrice the diameter for the height. At 
Karnac we have this proportion, and we bave 
also the proportion of a little more than four 
modules—say four and a fifth—to one. At 
Denderah we find four to one; at Beni Hassan, 
five to one; at Mahariga, six to one. We 
suppose that there is no one who will deny that, 
with this gradual variation of proportion, we 
find the idea of massive and mighty strength 
gradually yielding to the idea of structural 


A similar progress is to be detected in Greece. 
The earlier type of Grecian Doric, which is 
found at Selinus, gives us an example of 
columns of 4} diameters in height. At the 
Parthenon, the proportion is five to one; at 
the Theseum, five and a quarter to one, 
In the Tuscan order, we have the column, 
inclading base and capital, of 7% the height 
of the diameter. In Ionic buildings the 
84 to 1 of Priene, and 8} to 1 of Delos, rise 
to 94, and 10} to 1, in the Erectheum. Thus 
we find the same tendency evinced both in the 
succession of style to style and in the internal 
development of each style, viewed apart. The 
development, in either case, follows the same 
law. Grace is gained, not, perhaps, at the ex. 
pense of real stability, but at the expense of that 
massive proportion which, in the earlier period 
of art, was taken to be the proper expression of 
stability. 

Sculpture followed the like law of progress. 
In our most archaic examples of Greek sculpture, 
and even in examples to be found in the British 
Museum, the figure is so squat that the head and 
neck make up one-fourth part of the total height. 
Amongst the earliest Egyptian works we find 
the head alone occupying three -sixteenths; 
while the neck, which in the other figure was 
almost as large in girth as the head, is undis- 
cernible, In the first Eeyptien canon, as laid 
down for the regulation of the koilanaglyphs, 
or coloured reliefs, with which the tombs of lower 
Egypt are adorned, the head occupies three out 


of nineteen divisions, or nearly one-sixth part of 


the height. The date of some of these conven- 
tionalised figures reaches, according to the 
reliable determination of Brugsch, to a period 
3,400 years earlier than the Christian era. This 
ancient canon remained in force for nearly 3,000 
years. Itis not till the time of the twentieth 
dynasty, some 600 B.C., that the head is reduced 
to something more like the actual proportion of 
life. This reduction, however, was accompanied 
by an extraordinary development in the height 
of the head-dress, a representation which pro- 
bably was only the reflection of the actual 
attire of the period, and is one of the most 
ancient examples of the power of what we now 
call fashion. 

Lastly, a like progress is found in the develop. 
ment of the human form. At birth the head 
occupies one-fourth part of the total height of 
the figure. At maturity, in the most symmetric 
figures of ancient sculpture, it occupies one. 
eighth. Thus it seems that the sister arts,—of 
architecture and of sculpture,—have, in their 
growth and development, as represented by 
their most famous relics, followed precisely the 
same course, and almost exactly the same 
portionate method of development, as that by 
which the human form itself passes from infancy 
to maturity. 

We can only call to mind a single argument 
which may be drawn, from this very analogy, 
against the general view that slenderness of 
symmetry is a main element in architectural 
or sculptural grace ; that is to say, in grace of 
construction, as distinguished from grace of 
oe. That argument may be thus con- 

wed. All persons will admit that there is 
much grace connected with the forms, or at all 
events with the movements, of children. But 
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and dumpy. At a very ly age, wi 

little creatures can but just walk, a 

child is but half as slender, measured by its own 
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children are ul? Are not the lovely 


may lie, beneath the surface, a true cause 
for the apparent anomaly. That cause we 
























pro- too, perhaps, at the strange way in which it has 





of bodily labour, or even simple exertion, as the 
serious business of their lives ; but who only take 
to it occasionally asa pastime, and in a form 
which suits their fancy. It is but comparatively 
a very few indeed who are able to them. 
selves in intellectual occupations ly; for 


and incapable of it. Some earnest and enthu. 
siastic students of “man and his ways” there 
are, who seem so wholly taken up with “intel. 
lectualities” that 






height, as a well-formed man. How is it, if 
grace be denoted by slenderness, that chubby 
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take to be the weakness of the child. The 
infant form is not made to struggle either 
with human competitors, or with the rader 
forces of nature. It is the subject of the most 
careful maternal tendance. The first struggle 
of those little limbs is with their own gravity. 
The first great effort is to walk. In half. 
learned exercise of the new powers, the period that 
most charms the observer is that when the pace 
is just passing from a totter intoa trot. But if 
it be the case that the fattest and chubbiest 
children are often the most graceful, there is 
still the question of the post and the ter. 
Fatness in a child under seven years of age is 
usually a sign of health. The healthiest child 
is, natually, the most charming. But if, health 
being equal, a little girl of hereditary slightness 
and delicacy of girth be compared to her 
plumper playmates, she will be certainly 
esteemed more graceful, and the charm is 
even heightened by the contrast. A child 
crawling on all fours has many charms, no 
doubt, especially to loving eyes. But it cannot 
be cited as a graceful object. Neither is the term 
very applicable, so long as motion is accom. 
ied with evident effort and difficulty. 

t is when the power first overcomes the 
resistance, that the most interest is excited 
by the movement, regarded as a graceful 
movement. In violence, grace is absent; 
whether in the case of painful struggle against 
rites asap 5 force, or in that of energetic force 
scathing and destroying resistance, But the 
movement that is perfectly proportioned to its 
aim, whether it be the bound of a deer, the 
poise of a bird, or the playful amble of a girl,| pleasurable, and at the same time demand 
is graceful. And it is so, for the same reason, | intellectual or mental effort of some kind or 
or, at all events, in accordance with the same/| other, — as , cricket, qaoits, boating, 
definition, that we before gave of the graceful. | gymnastics, not a few others. It is wonder- 
We hold, then, that it is perfectly consistent | fal to think of, how much is involved in this last 
with the view that structural grace is generally | kind of bodily exertion. Think for a moment 
intimately connected with slenderness of sym- | of what the Greek did with his mere “games.” 
metry, to admit that a well-developed child, | Nothing seems to have been lost sight of, or 
though anything but slender, may nevertheless | missed. Everything that could in the way of 
be perfectly graceful. culture be out of a game was got, and no 
yr seem to have been spared to make 

THE “LABOUR” PROBLEM: of Shame Gimns Suily entinlie peenweaness. 
WORK AND PLAY. All and “alee went to aid and help this. 

Tr has many a time and often seemed to us as 


The v the antique Greek seemed 
a thing not a little strange that no philosophic 


expressly fitted for the games, and for the 
purpose of adding to the freedom and grace of 
thinker, in a combined politico-economic and 
artistic sense, has gone to work, and tried at 


the bodily movements. It was fine art in action, 

in visible action, and the Greek public saw 
least to solve the problem of labour, i.e., manual | the “ antique,” not only in marble merely, but 
labour. A somewhat difficult word to define is | in actual flesh and blood, alive and moving. The 
the word “labour.” Johnson calls it—the act |old Greek, therefore, made use of mere bodily 
of doing what requires a painful exertion of | unproductive labour, in its politico-economical 
strength: pains, toil; anda rer is one who 
is employed in coarse and toilsome work. The 


sense, as a real means of intellectual cultare of 

the very highest order. He not only saw into 
evident idea to be conveyed by the word is that | the physical nature of man, and eng 
of continuous manual exertion, with but little or | his bodily need of exercising his strong limbs ; 
no mental activity either needed or in exercise. yield 
In its widest sense the word, of course, includes 


but he compelled this bodily exercise to a 
graceful product and a mental delight. Why 
intellectual and manual work characterised by 
difficulty or continuoesness, But the first-named 


should this fail us nowadays? We do not 
idea of the word is that with which we 


need to follow the old Greek as in a repeating 
propose 
to deal at present, and to say a little; for it has 


aiaror, bat cannot we do as he did in our own 
lately acquired a new interest from the efforts 
that have been made at Oxford to interest even 
“ Graduates” of that famous University in mere 
manual labour, and to induce them in their own 
proper persons to go to work and to “ mend a 
road.” This is a very curious fact indeed, and 
may well cause wonder. Wonder at the infinite 
number of phases of man’s activity ; and wonder, 


a 
things; running, as in Greek days, included. 
It must be borne in mind here that these things, 
though not universally approved, are not entirely 
out of date, for t are even fashionable, and 
certainly approved by the scholastic powers. So 
atgep ie It remains only to discover how 
and in what best way to do such bodily work ; 
and may be to contrast it with bodily work that 
yields a profit. 

Indeed, and in fact, it will be found that mere 
bodily exertion may be conveniently, for our 
present divided into two kinds, viz., the 
mere ur that may be gone through by all 
without thought; but still with a definite useful 
result,—as the Oxford road-mending scheme ; 
and that other labour, or bodily exertion, which 
is called forth and exercised in the playing at 
various “games,” pleasurable in themselves, 
but which yield no material — result. 
But to balance this deficiency, they are intensely 
























































been sought to employ the leisure time of those 
whose lives are dedicated to mental i 
man powers and energies unceasingly 
demand exercise, but which exercise they seem 
able to obtain only through amusement or play 
of some kind or other, no matter how hard or 
laborious or even long-sustained and 6 
This subject of manual labour is indeed a far 


more curious and all-i — Sir 
time than very many for. We here 
especially to it as affecting those who are 
au to be more or less above the necessity 
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resemblance to the tapered foot of a table or 
chair that the foot of an Indian elephant does to 
that of an Arabian horse. The reason for this 
change of form in the design,—which some may 
think is at the expense of elegance,—is clear 
enough. The superincumbent weight, as we shall 
presently ascertain, demands the utmost solidit 
of foundation. Those legs are turned, saree. 
and fluted to any desired pattern; and it is 
hardly necessary to say that in this 

there is a considerable outlet for taste and 
expense. 

Having now got our legs reduced to order, the 
next important step in the frame-work is to pro- 
duce the side-rails and bearers which unite 
them. These consist of four massive slabs of 
mahogany, about 10 in. in breadth by 3 in. 
thick, usually panelled on their exterior 
surface and often elaborately carved. After 
being properly prepared they are strongly 


mortised and bolted into the square plinth of the | 


Jegs, exactly after the manner (only with double 
the strength) in which a heavy four-post bed 
is bolted together. There is this farther general 


resemblance in construction to the four-posted | non-elastio cushions. At one time’ the cushions 
bed that the side-rails support a set of strong | 


inside rails, nine in number, 6 in. by 1} in. 
in their section; only the great difference is, 
they are not laid transversely. In order to 
gain strength and stability these inside rails are 
crossed at right angles and at proper intervals, 
besides being strongly mortised into the side rails 
and to esch other. hen all these outside and 
inside rails are securely bolted to the massive legs 
the lower framework of the table is completed. 
We now arrive at the most important of all 
the modern improvements on the billiard-table, 
viz., the slate bed. This bed is composed of 
five thick slabs of the finest slate which can be 
obtained from the quarries of Bangor or 
Penrhyn, in Wales. These slabs are first of all 
ground to a perfectly level surface by the best 
means which our mechanical ingenuity can devise, 
—that is, by the attrition of fine silicious sand 
and water used with a huge flat iron or “ float”; 
and, secondly, they are jointed with that minute 
accuracy which is said to have characterised the 
marble masonry of the Parthenon, the joints 
of which refused to admit a slender thread 
of gold. When we state that this slate bed 
weighs something approaching to 15 owt. our 
readers will see that it is a very different affair 
from a hair mattress; and will recognise the ne- 
cessity of thestrong framework upon which it rests. 
It should be mentioned that many London firms 
employ slates of only 1 in. or 14 in. in thickness ; 
but those we saw in Edinburgh were 2 in. thick. 
This increase has been found in practice to give 
the surface greater solidity and smoothness, 
together with greater power of resistance to 
atmospherical changes. Slates have been intro- 


duced into the beds of billiard-tables only within | 
the last twenty-five years, and the improvement | combination with sulphur,—is employed, which is 
‘not affected by ordinary changes of temperature, 
/and accordingly does not turn hard when the 
| room is cold, or the table not in use. It may be 
the planing-machine, it was thought that cast added that these vulcanised cushions are built 
iron would supersede all other materials; but, up from strips or sheets in the same manner as 
although perfectly level when fitted up, the trae | the others, which are made from native rubber. 


has been great. Previously to that period, timber, 
stone, and even iron, were all in use, but with 
very inferior results. After the invention of 


plane of the table soon gave way to changes 


of temperature, and the hollow reverberation face of the cushion-rails, through their timber 
created during the game resembled those sounds bases, by means of common screw nails; the 


we are all familiar with in a railway tunnel. On | cushion-rails are themselves screwed on to the 


the whole, there has been no material applied to 


We now arrive at the “crowning of the 
| edifice,"—namely, the cushion rails and the 
|cushions. These rails are six in number; that 
|as well as their length being necessarily 
determined by the six pockets. They are con- 
structed of the same timber with the same 


is to serve as a basis for the elastic cushions and 


pockets. They are screwed to the edge of the 
slate with several bolts to each piece; in fact, 
the slate is for the purpose of receiving the 
different bolts and screws we have mentioned, 
drilled in thirty-two places i 


made at the junction of the cushion rail with 





‘the cushion, and so tacked to the deal below. 


‘members of the whole structure. All good 
billiard playing is thrown away upon bad and 


the introduction of india-rubber, whic 
almost contemporaneously with the introduction 


manufacture. The newest form of cushion has, 





in order; and, moreover, the tab 


and improved form of cushion, 





original gum are m 


| These cushions are screwed on to the inside sur- 


| 
| ledge of the slate by means of bolts; the pen. 


the beds of billiard-tables, nor probably ever will | dent pockets are attached to the pocket-rails by 


be, that can equal in the essential requirements | 
slabs of Welsh slate. | and the table, as far as ite construction goes, is 


those heavy 


|}means of stout semicircular solid brass rims; 


The cold, hard, and obdurate slaty bed has nowto now completed. 


be provided with a smooth and warm blanket,—in | 


There now remain the processes of finishing 


other words, it has to be covered with green cloth, |and fitting up. Al! first-class tables are veneered 


the very best West of England, varying in price | with choice Spanish 
This cloth is known | faces; the heads of the bolts are concealed in 


from 18s. to 34s. per yard 


in the trade as “ broad billiard green,” and is | 


y on the flat sur- 
the cushion.rails by means of knobs, and on the 


always specially manufactured for the purpose, square of the legs by means of raised panels or 


West of England is preferred by all 


makers templates. The whole timber surface, including 


to Yorkshire wool, not only on account of ite | the carving, is, of course, magnificently polished ; 


finer quality, but aleo of the superiority of and the cloth and cushions are elaborately ironed. | was 


colour and finish, Why the cloth should be 
invariably, and usually a dark shade of 
at most positive colour, is a question we 
cannot answer, except on the old hypothesis 
that it is most agreeable to the eye. Red 
may do very well in good hands; bat, fancy 
effect of a scarlet billiard-cloth! It was for lon 
a mystery to us the method by which this 
pre dnr  sscpe mse= rete ee bound over the 
; bat the process enough. Fillets 
of week, about 9 én. teeal, ie secured 
countersunk holes to the under edges of 
alate, and to these wooden fillets the cloth is 
stretched and nailed. 


It is necessary to add that the table is accurately 
levelled and y tested before it leaves the 
wareroom. We have only to add here that the 
cost of such tables from er far 1501, 
though a good tab be ‘or much 
less ana the levent of thaaseeeun We had some- 
thing to say about the balls and the cues; but 
our space is exhausted, The regular billiard- 
ball is made from the finest African ivory, = 
fectly spherical, 2%, in. in diameter. 

red -balls are dyed with vermilion, and 





the pool and pyramid balls with other . 
/ments according to their tint. The 
ie nothing without the balls; and the balls 


degree of finishing; and their primary purpose 
next as # convenient support to the pendent 


vertically and 
laterally. That beautiful close and sewth joint 


the cushion cloth is effected by a “ feather” (or 


wedge), filling the groove the whole length of 
the joint, from which the cloth is stretched over 


| The cushions after the slate bed are the most 
| important, and we must add, the most tantalising 


were stuffed with list and layers of cloth. We 
have even heard of hair being employed. But 
occurred 


of slate, created an entire revolution in the 


attached to the ordinary basis of deal, about 
eight plies of strip rubber, varying from 4, to 
+ of an inch in thickness, so convolved as to 
make the projection inside the table from 1} in. 
to 1} in. altogether. From good India-rubber 
cushions a ball struck moderately hard will 
traverse the table three or four times from end 
to end; indeed,on some very fast tables as many 
as eight passages may be made. But the fastest 
tables, we understand, are not always the best. 

It is of the greatest importance to regulate 
the temperatare of the room, as affecting the 
elasticity of the cushions; and for the same 
reason it is the custom, particularly in clubs and 
public rooms, where there are regular attendants, 
to run a hot-water pan round the cushions every 
morning as soon as the table is brushed. But 
the clubs, it must be told, take a great deal more 
pains than private people to keep their cushions 
les there are in 
more or less constant exercise. In a private 
honse, on the other hand, a table may stand cold 
and neglected for several months ata time. In 
such a case, the native rubber cushions turn as 
hard as stone, and it requires a good deal of time 
and attention to restore them to their proper 
tone. To meet this frequent objection, a new 

























vulcanised indiarnbber, — that extraordinary 
substance in which all the properties of the 
hosed by a chemical 


are nothing without the cue. That well-known 


long, , tapering 
many varieties of timber, including lance.wood, 
boxwood, Brazil-wood, and other curious woods ; 
but nothing is so serviceable, and, actually, so 
successful, as thoroughly-seasoned ash. 
cannot, however, enter on this sub 
present; nor can we dwell on the 
accessories of the billiard-room—the long 


oe a billiard-table has to be fitted up,— 
say in a country mansion not originall oe 
with a billiard-room,—the makers > vise 
the proprietor, if the room be 9n the ground floor, 
to support it with a solid block of masonry cor. 
responding to the superficial area of the table. 
- upper an they ee ee to lift 

¢ flooring — joiste cross- 
strate; for it m 
entire weight of a first-class table is from 20 cwt. 
to 25 owt. The best covering for the floor is a 
plain cork carpet ; kamptulicon, and that class 
of fabrics do not answer the purpose so well. 
Sometimes a rich Brussels carpet is laid down, 
in which case an ornamental matting is made to 
surround the table on ite four sides. After 
levelling the floor the first operation is to fit up 
the odd-looking lights, with their shades. The 
next is to fit up the framework ; then to put on 
the slates; next to stretch the cloth; screw on 
the cushion-rails and pockets; and finally to 
brush and iron the surface and spot the table 
ready for play. 





THE ITALIAN CINQUE.CENTO AND THE 
EARLY FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


At the last ordinary general meeting of the 
session, held on Friday evening, the 26th June, 
Mr. F. C. Penrose read a paper, entitled “The 
Influence of the Italian Cinque-cento on the 
Early French Renaissance.” In the course of 
his remarks he said that the Cinque-cento, or 
Renaissance, style or phase of architecture had, 
and deserved to have, great interest for them. 
It was perhaps the most plastic style on which 
they could base modern architecture. It had 
not the grandeur of the Egyptian nor of the 
Greek, nor had anything been achieved in this 
style which could compare in dignity with the 
earlier Gothic or the Romanesque,—in this term 
including the best specimens of the Norman; 
and he ventured to call the Romanesque even 
more solemn than the thirteenth-century Gothic. 
It must be granted, however, the Renais- 
sance, properly so called, had been used,—that 
was, fundamentally,—in so few of the more im- 
portant cathedrals and churches of Europe, that 
its capabilities had never been brought out; 
still, he thought, they were justified in thiokin 
of it rather as suitable to civil, palatial, pre | 
domestic than to ecclesiastical. In 
speaking thus of the Renaissance, he excluded 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and other churches such as 
St. Paul’s, built on the fully developed revived 
classical idea, from this category altogether. In 
this place, he neither affirmed nor denied that 
these might compare with those of any other 
style ; but he was of St. Eustache, 
Paris, and St. Pierre, i.e., the choir) ; and 
in Italy, such design as the front of the 
of Pavia, which might indeed compare favourably 
with the later Gothic, but not in respect of 


dignity with the earlier. But lea alone the 
question of the suitableness of the i 

architecture for ecclesiastical buildings, he ven- 
tured to offer it as an opinion, f upon the 


study of many years, that for buildings not 
ecclesiastical greatest success had been ob- 
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they flourished naturally, and their 


classical pt had left important traces, 
the Medisval architecture and sculpture were 
deeply influenced. For instance, in the South 
of France, especially in Provence, details of 
Romanesque work were to be met with which it 
required some discrimination to distinguish from 
classical work. Nor was this surprising. Even 
the northern architects thought that they were 
following out and reproducing the forms of clas. 
sical architecture, and they owe much, if not 
most, of the originality shown in their works, to 
the difficulty of access to the ancient models. 
This separation of the Northern artists from the 
ancient models, however favourable it might 
have been to the development of a new style of 
architecture, was not advantageous to that of 
the sculpture of the period; and it was from 
Italy that the influence came which, although of 
a very limited period, brought up the Medieval 
sculpture to a very high state of excellence. To 
the famous Niccolla da Pisa the credit must be 
assigned of this reform which, beginning with 
his works about 1225 at Pisa, e gradually 
to Rheims, Westminster Abbey, and Lincoln. 
The impulse was, however, soon lost in Northern 
Europe, and the sculpture of France, England, 
and Germany degenerated much more than did 
the architecture; more at least than did the 
English Perpendicular. This Italian search 
after excellence in sculpture and painting was 
accompanied by an extraordinary loka to re. 
cover the lost or buried literary treasures of 
antiquity ; and Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio, 
were among the most influential and the most 
laborious in bringing the lost treasures of learn- 
ing again to the knowledge of their countrymen, 
and through them gradually tothe rest of Europe. 
Chaucer, born 1328, s00n responded asan author; 
but England went on for about a century and a 
half before Chaucer began to write,— before the 
tide of the Mediwval arts of architecture, 
scalpture, or painting was run down to its 
lowest ebb, and returned with the flood tide of 
the Renaissance. hin England and France 
this turn of the tide was nearly contemporary. 
The French, however, hed still more reason 
than the English for hailing the new style, In 
the Perpendicular the English had achieved at 
least one building worthy of all time —the King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge; whilst in France 
there was nothing but the fritter and prettiness 
of the Flamboyant ; and probably, in consequence 
the Renaissance took more decided and stronger 
root in France than in England. 

After tracing in detail the general revival of 
classical architecture in Italy, which began in 
Florence with Branelleschi in his first work of 
the Church of San Lorenzo, which would be 
about 1420, Mr. Penrose went on to say that it 
was then received in various parts of the North 
of Italy, then by Rome and Venetia, San 
Michele importing into the Veronese and 
Venetian examples mach that he had gathered 
from his own studies of antiquity. Germany 
followed, and, through the influence of Henry 
VIIL., it was received in England some years 
before it took any hold upon France; but it did 
not take root amongst the English as it did in 
France for some time. In France and Spain it 
was received about contem sly. One of 
the earliest and most characteristic of the Re- 
naissance efforts in Fiance connected with 
church architecture was the eastern portion of 
the church of St. Pierre, at Caen. The whole 
idea of the structure was Gothic; but the 
details were to a great extent classical. The 
chief difference between the first Italian and the 
first French examples had been, that the French 
only borrowed the detail whilst still employing 
the general form derived from the Gothic. 
England was brought into the growing fashion 
by Henry VIII. inviting Torregiano, a Floren. 
tine, to put into the new chapel at Westminster 
the monument to his father. Torregiano’s hand 
was probably to be found in the fine Renaissance 
screen and stalls, scarcely inferior to any 
similar works added in the reign of Henry 





VIII. to King’s Col c Cambridge. 
The designs for the — w of the same 
chapel have been with some probability 


to Holbein, who was at that time established in 
England. There was a small but elegant and, for 
England, almost unique example of early Renais- 
sance at Tiverton, Devonshire, in a chapel built by 
John Greenwaye, a merchant, dated 1515. The 
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which Mr. Penrose directed attention from time 
to time, and several casts illustrating the French 
and Italian Cinque-cento had been kindly lent 
for the occasion by Mr. Brucciani. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Stannus 
that the subject—the influence of the 
Italian Cinque-cento upon early French Renais- 
sance,—was especially interesting now that the 
atyle of English pan. Preoeesn appeared to be 
turning in that direction; and several persons 
he had heard of bad visited the valley of the 
Loire to study the styles. In discussing the 
question it was necessary to recollect that before 
the time of Charles VIIL., the Flamboyant, a late 
kind of Gothic, was in existence ; one could 


Italy although unsuccessful had given him a 
strong feeling of admiration for the arts of 


impulse to the style which was soon exhibited 
in the Hdtel de Ville in Paris; the chdteaus of 
Fontainebleau, Chambord, and that named 
Madrid; and the Chateau Gaillon, both near 
Paris. That of Madrid was entirely destroyed, 
and of the Chateau Gallien, onde 0 semen wits 
was built, forming one side of 

mained, and was preserved in 

Palais des Beaux Arts. This monarch also built 
other palaces, and the chief feature in them was 
their towering roofs, ornamented with tiers upon 
tiers of dormer windows and turret staircases of 
the most picturesque and fantastic character. 
There were still other beauties in the shape of 
doorways and window.dressings, ornamented 
with great delicacy to satisfy the eye on nearer 
approach. At this time, about 1540, France 
possessed two native artiste of the very highest 
character—Bernard Palissy and Jean Goujon. 
Jean Goujon, if not himself known to be the 
architect of any buildings, was known to have 
added to them their charm. His 
sculptures in the great court of the Louvre, and 
his “ Fontaine des Innocens,” which was recently 
removed and its character destroyed by the 
restoration, put Jean Goujon on the very 
highest pinnacle of merit as a Renaissance 
architect and sculptor. The noble painted win- 
dows of the chapel in the ChAteau of Vincennes 
were execated from his cartoons. He was shot 
whilst working on a scaffold at the “ Massacre of 











































style to these forms. One ought to remember 
that a great number of the details of art, of what 
was called Francis I. style, came from metal. 
work chasing. With respect to applying Classica! 
details to Gothic construction, there were many 
buttresses that were treated as pilasters with 
moulding round them. He considered that the 
Renaissance in France was hardly the style to 
be emulated, the style of a century and a half 
later being much better. The Renaissance style, 
he believed, came to France through fashion ; 
there was no particular liking for it on the 
pate of the French; but Charles VIII. and 
is XII. saw that the Italian work was rising 
up, and they invited the Italian men to Paris ; 
and, of course, when it become fashionable in 
Paris it was fashionable all over France. One 
great drawback in Italian Classical art was that 
St. Bartholomew,” in 1572. The Hétel de Valois | one always knew the men by whom the work 
at Caen, though not large, was one of the most/ was done, which case was reversed in Gothic 
graceful buildings of the more pictaresque clasa— | art. 
such as Chambord and Blois,—with quaint; Mr. Ravenscroft thought that, with the excep- 
dormer windows and thecombination of sou — tion of one or two names, there did not appear 
figures of heathen and Jewish worthies with fine | to be any school of men in France that took up 
arabesques by the same hands, no doubt, who, a| the Italian work. Was the work of the church 
few years earlier, had finished the neighbouring | of St. Pierre, Caen, he asked, by a Frenchman 
church of St. Pierre, was extremely pleasing. | or an Italian? While the Italians exercised an 
For the great court of the Louvre, Francis I. | inflaence on the French art, he would like to 
invited designs from Serlio, who probably con. | know whether the Gothic in France, in its turn, 
siderably influenced the design; it was purer | exercised any influence on the Italian work ; and 
than the other works mentioned, where the | also whether the influence of the northern work 
French character had more scope. Whatever | was felt to any extent ? 
Serlio might have done, however, the actual; Mr. Clarkson said, with regard to the more 
architect was Pierre Lescot. The architecture | severe buildings of the Kenaissance style, he 
of this palace was of so high and pure an order, | certainly thought that there was something of 
bringing the delicate Italian feeling into a more | intereat in the great chapel of the Escurial to 
robuat growth as suited to northern latitades,that | merit the beautiful description given of it. 
it was one to which their attention should be par-| There was not, he considered, to be seen iu 
ticularly turned, because there was considerable | England, with the exception of the great cathe. 
danger lest in using so malleable a style as the | dral, a building on a grand scale, designed with 
Renaissance they should be led to indulge in| agrandidea. He would like to know the probable 
licence, as their school was very much too apt to| causes that for a century or more made the 
do. They found abundance of freedom, but still | sadden springing up of the revival or new birth 
wholesome restraint, in this great palace. He/ of Classic art to be suspended ? There appeared 
had here indicated an example which they should | a unity of all art in the sense that the very bes: 
all follow, from the able pen of Sir Digby Wyatt, | work of the Renaissance school was very much 
who had written of it :—*“It remains for us only|on the level of the best work of any other 
to invite the student to cultivate the beauties as | school. The Renaissance work and modern work 
sedulously as he could, and eschew the extrava- | mast also be classed in the same category if it 
gancies of the Renaissance style. Where great | only had a true quality in itself. 
liberty is afforded in art, no less than in poetry,| Mr. Acton Webbthought that the Renaissance 
great responsibility is incurred. In tho e styles | had certain defects which were difficult to over. 
in which the imagination of the designer can be | come. 
checked only from within, he is especially bound| Mr. Penrose, in reply, said that he did not 
to set a rein upon his fancy. Ornament let Lim | propose the work of St. Pierre, Caen, for imme. 
have ia abnndance ; but ta its composi‘ion let | diate stady ; but what he did suggest, as suited 
him be modest and decorous, avoiding over.|for their severe study, was the court of the 
finery as he would nakedness. If he bas no} Louvre, which was a work of the highest class. 
story to tell, let him be content with floriated| He quite agreed that many of the finest works 
forms and conventional elements in his enrich. | had been produced by men whose names were 
ments, which please the eye without making any | unknown, but, generally speaking, in the finest 
serious call upon the intellect; then, where he | works that had been obtained the leading artists 
i had been supported in the heartiest and most 
liberal manner by their workmen and assistante. 
With regard to the question whether the Gothie 
of France reacted upon the Italian, to a great 
extent it did; and in the earlier period there 
were, in various parte of Italy, Gothic build. 
ings of a decided northern style ; but at that time 
Italy was so entirely bent upon the revival of 
their architecture, that they took no heed of 
Gothic. The chapel of the Escurial alluded to 
issue was avery grand work; the walls of its chapel 
vince. So ordered and maintained, those styles | and the piers and arches were very simple— 
merely granite; its vault aloné, however, was 
ornamented in a manner that was worthy of very 
great praise and observation. As to the finest 
of the Renaissance school being equal to 
of any other school, he did not think that 
such work could rank with the finest of the 
Greek, although it might with the best Roman 
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o be devoted to it; but he could say that it was 
a style which, if properly treated, was capable 
of the greatest success. Ste, Ont 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Cud- 
well trusted that the members would show their 
hearty appreciation of the services rendered by 
their president daring his term of office. To 
Mr. Tarver was due in a great measure the 
success of the session, for besides being very 
regular in his attendance, he had in other ways 
worked hard in the interests of the Association. 
A resolution to this effect was then carried, as 
was also one to the hon. secretaries. 

The President, in response, thanked the 
members for passing the resolution, and then 
declared the meeting adjourned till next session. 

Before the proceedings terminated, the 
scrutineers declared that the following was the 
result of the election of officers to serve for the 
ensuing session :— 

President.—Mr, George H. Birch. 

a 1 = haere acaeetes John 8. Quilter and Bowes 

"Treasurer, —Mr, J, Douglass Mathews. 

Solicitor. —Mr, Francis Truefitt. 

Auditors.—Mesars, H. Stannus and P, J, Marvin. 

Librarian.—Mr. Walter L, Spiers. 
en Jibrarians,—Messrs, R. E, Pownall and L. A. 

Beoretories Mess. 8. Flint Clarkson and E, J, Hayes. 

wistrar.—Mr. John 8, Quilter. 

Collector.--Mr, Alfred Hill, 

The Committee.—Messrs. H. C. 


Tarver, 





EARLY NOTES ON HEALTH AND 
SANITATION. 


Tue Scriptures afford us some of the earliest 
allusions to sanitary requisitions. The Jews 
buried their dead outside the cities, and the 
Komans were forbidden by an express law of 
the Twelve Tables to bury their dead in the 
city :—“‘ Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, 
neve urito” (Tab. x. lib. 12), Salutiferous clean- 
liness was enjoined by the ceremonial law, in 
Deut. xxiii. 12,13. Linngous, in his “ Ameoni- 
tates Academicw,”’ mentions several instances 
of smells being noxious or poisonous, specially 
noticing the bilge-water in ships, and the dung 
and filth of great cities. The Turks, as well 
as the Jews and Romans, at one time studied 
cleanliness in person and home, by getting rid 
of substances that poisoned the surrounding air. 
The London Magazine of 1765 instances an ex- 
cellent regulation in Paris not yet imitated in 
London :—“ Ali the slaughter-houses in Paris 
have been removed to the Isles des Cignes below 
the capital; before which time the butchers 
used to slay and prepare their meat in one of 
the most populous quarters of the city.” The 
principle of establishing regular abattoirs was 
recognised in Paris in the middle of the last 
century, and acted upon in the first decade of 
the present century. In 1765 also burials were 
forbidden within the walls of Paris, except a 
considerable fine was paid. Dr. John Ratty, in 
his ‘‘Nataral History of Dablin,”’ published in 
1772, writes,—" The mischiefe of stagnating air, 
especially when loaded with putrid steam, 
have been abundantly shown by physicians 
in the generation of the low putrid fevers, 
and particularily by that great friend of man- 
kind, Dr. Stephen Hales, who, with indefatigable 
zeal, has introduced his ventilators into our 
prisons, hospitals, ships, &c., to the preservation 
of many a life; and were it not for the benefit 
of the natural ventilations above mentioned, un- 
doubtedly this city [Dublin] would be far more 
unhealthful than it is, though the ill effects of 
such an air in close weather in the summer, and 
even in open windows, especially among the 
poor, are too apparent.” That good sca - 
ing and watering of the streets improve ventila- 
tion there can be no doubt, and this was under- 


and other cities the streets were cleaned every | i 


a before nine o'clock, by the dirt.car- 
riers. In the civic records of the city of London, 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
wal ba teal lng theming, el tna prea 
w ‘ou i i 
of nuisances and the poisoning of the air of 
city, or of the waters thereof. Orders 
even issued infected persons or 
entering the city, or lea their lazar. 
which were situated outside the town, at 
and other places. In 45 Edward III., 1 
royal order was proclaimed for the 
of the slaughtering of beasts within the ci 
London, in which are detailed the 

and stenches that had arisen from the practice. 
It was ordered that all oxen, sheep, swine, 
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Reyes, 7, U. Cutler, | P’ 
KE. Flint, J. Johnson, A. H. K , W. Ravenscroft, | ( 
W. W. Roberteon, R. P. Gplere, 3. Walaa, and B. J. 


pon tag, opregedener pire bs sa 
He says, “Inthe year 1786 I tried the experiment 


arpose of giving admission to mites and other 
ts. At the corners of the 

box I placed several leaves of hart-wort, 

odour of which I knew was nozi 


remained for a full year on the ground under my 
shelves. At the end of that term I found the 
roote, &c., perfectly sound, but the of the 
plants more or less remained, and fearing that it 
might communicate itself to the outward skin, 
and occasion a di taste, I proceeded to 
substitute for the former bitter aromatic herbs, 


5 


for a number of years without 
ted to the Convention 


cludes with the belief that if grain and seed, when 
gathered ripe, be kept from a moist air, they will 
preserve for a very long period their vegetable 
faculties, and may be conveyed in safety and 
planted with success after the longest voyages. 

In the “Transactions of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arte” in the last and present 


in timber, foul-air nuisances, &c.; and on the 
subject of ventilation in connexion. Dr. Priestle 
in the last century communicated to the Lorde 
of the Admiralty a method of impregnating 
water with fixed air, obtained from an effer- 
vescing mixture of chalk and vitriolic acid, and 
of sahhie an artificial Pyrmont water. The 
operation was afterwards improved upon by the 
invention of Dr. Nooth’s glass machine, with Mr. 
Parker's and Mr. Magellan’s improvements. The 
object sought was to give to water the 
properties of mineral waters, for the use of the 
sick on board ship and in hospitals. Towards 
the close of the last century, Thomas Henry, 
F.R.8., of Manchester, a member of the Medical 
Society of London, published “An Acvount of a 
Method pe pe erteon. Water at Sea from Putre- 
faction, of restoring to the Water its original 
Purity and Pleasantness, by a cheap and eas 
Process.” This paper was afterwards republished, 
to which was added a “Mode of impregnating 
Water in large Quantities, with Fixed Air, for 
Medicinal Uses on board Ships and in Hospitals ; 
and likewise a Process fur the Preparation of 
Artificial Yeast.” In the “ Memoirs” of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester 
another similar paper ap by the same 
author. These papers, and others mentioned, 
are worth referring to by those who are inte. 
rested in all that appertains to the history of 
public health preservation. In the Phil. Trans. 
will be found several particulars relative to pro- 
viding fresh water for ships, and the value and 
necessity of cleanliness and fresh air in ships 
and buildings. 

In an article entitled “ Mili Reveries,” 


thologia Hibernica, for March, 1793, the follow. 
ing words under the sub-heading of “ Health,” 
occurs :—“ The sooner a campaign in 
spring and the sooner it terminates in autumn 
the more healthy. oa be encamped 
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of calcar, silex, and argil seems to be 
productive of the most salubrious air.” In the 





same article we come upon a passage in relation 


century, papers will be found respecting dry rot | of 


by Dr. Saint John, of Waterford, in the An-| "i 


including an Inquiry ‘nto the Common Canses 
their Smoking, and the most effectual re. 
medies for removing so intolerable a Nuisance ; 
with a Table to —< Chimneys to the Size 
of the Room. i 
New edition. By Robert Clavering, Builder, 
London.” “The Measuring 
formed,” is the title of a work by Venterus 
Mundey Linden. Printed in the year 1717. It 
has some curious plans and comments on the 
subject treated, bat it says nothing upon venti- 
lation. The author produced another curious 


book for the use of building operatives, entitled 
“The Marrow of .’ before the date 
mentioned. 


To sum up for the t, we may mention 
that scattered through the old volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine during the last century, 
several odd particulars will be found in relation 
to ventilation and the public health, and the 
means adopted by individuals and public bodies 
to meet the difficulty. It has faken a long time 
to make people listen. 





THE TEMPLE. 


Tuk benchers of the Inner Temple have de- 
cided to erect some new chambers on their land 


of the Plowdon Buildi is proj 

authorities of the Middle Temple, and it is 
proce vase of levation fi 
u a uniform e or 

agree upon aty pean —- 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY'S OFFICES, BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


Mr. Ewan Cunistiay, Ancuirect. 
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THE SHAKSPEARE FOUNTAIN, LEICESTER SQUARE——Mr. James Know es, ARcuirect. 
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THE OFFICES OF THE ECONOMIC LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Tur Economic Life Assurance , founded 
in 1823, erected their new offices in Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, of which we now give a view, 
in 1873, the jubilee year of the society. The 
new buildings cost about 12,0001, and were 
erected from des’ and ander the superin. 
tendence, of Mr. - The front is of red 
brick and terra-cotta,—the terra-cotta supplied 
by the Watcombe Works, near Torquay ; all 
ornaments being designed by the architect, and 
modelled under his immediate supervision. The 


rooms are handsomely 
fitted, the ceilings framed with moulded wood 
beams and 

The contractor was Mr. Brass, of Old-street, 
St. Luke’s. The modelling of terra-cotta arches 
over first-floor windows was done by Mr. 
Phyffers, and is very creditable to him ; and 
pos on gates were executed by Mr. 





THE NEW BARRACKS AT GLASGOW. 


MarkeEp is now being made in the 
construction of the new barracks at Maryhill, 
Glasgow, which are intended for the accommo. 
dation of the troops stationed in the city. The 
work was commenced so far back as the year 1869. 
The late Mr. John Kirk, the contractor, agreed 
to have the buildings completed within three 
years at a cost of about 100,0001. The year 
after the undertaking was commenced, however, 
a dispute arose between the War Office and the 
contractor, which resuited in the suspension of 
works, The quality of certain materials used in 
the construction of the barracks formed the 
subject of dispute, which had to be ultimately 
settled in a court of law. tations to the 
Government of the day had at length the desired 
effect, and the work was resumed under the 
direct supervision of the War Office. At the 
close of the autumn mancwuvres at Cannock 
Chase last year the 32nd company of Royal 
Engineers, under the command of Capt. Gehle, 
were sent to G . This company, which 
numbers eighty men, all being skilled workmen, 
are assisted by a detachment of the64th Regiment, 
100 strong, and by a body of civilian artizans 
numbering between 400 and 500. 

The barracks, with recreation and exercise 


the valley of the Kelvin, and has been secured 
by Government with a view to its being used as 
an exercise-ground, The barracks are enclosed 
within a high wall, constructed in bastion form, 
with a series of projecting angles. There are 
two entrances, the main y, with handsome 
stone piers, on the Maryhill-road, and the second 
entrance from Garioch parish road. As originally 
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the new establishment the authorities 
have included a thorough of surface and 
subsoil d , while internal economy 


Wolseley’s expedition. 
been obtained above the rock, which is being 
i steam 


under the superintendence of 
and Lieutenants Cardew and a 
assisted by an efficient departmental J 

A memorial was presented to the Glasgow 
Town Council last week praying them to ap- 
suutats the Govesument With & View 

the site of the old in 

, into an open square, and it was de- 

cided to take action in the matter. 








LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mansfield, Mr. Harvey read a paper on 
Bolsover Castle. 
The reader traced its history from the time 
of Peverill down to a recent The 
celebrated Bess of Hardwick believed that she 


: 





bed-rooms leading out of it. the recesses 
outside the rooms the ladies’ used to sit 
until their mistresses clapped their hands to call 
for their attendance. A secret from the 
fortress to the village was untouched. It 
was 6 ft. high, and enough for two men in 
armour to walk it abreast. It was now 
walled up, and could not be entered. In 1607 
when the masons were busy on the roof a sharp 
frost set in which lasted six weeks. During 
this time no work could be done, and Bess, who 
was above -seven years of age, could not 
last it out. died, and it passed to Sir 
Charles Cavendish, who built up the gable end, 


. | Arabella were now no 












the su Ose of Cromwell’s generals took 
the the mark of one of 


; 
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d it was up in its entirety 
thos there was a 


n vicarage- 


restored the Castle to its present state, and 
finished it as well as he could. In its dilapidated 
days it was preserved from intrusion at nightfall 
by the terror of a ghost, who was said to be the 
Lady Arabella, niece of vy Amy of Scots, a 
lady who was set up by the Roman Catholics as 
a claimant to the throne. The cries of Lady 
heard, and there 
were no ghosts at the Castle. She died mad in 
the Tower of London in 1615. 
The Rev. Henry Cottingham discoursed on 


Hardwick Hall, 


that its history carried the mind back 

to generations of noble men who had been the 
of it. The manor of Hardwick was 
granted by King John to Andrew de Becham, 
and later on it was held by the annual rental of 
3 Ib. of cinnamon and one of pepper. The 
Hardwicks it for six generations, when 
Elizabeth, the third daughter and co-heiress of 
Mr. Jno. Hardwick, b ht the estate to her 
second husband, Sir Wil Cavendish, from 
whom it had descended to its present noble 
owner, The building, surrounded on all sides 
by an undulating and well-timbered park, pre- 
sented in the distance, or when viewed from a 
nearer t, a striking feature in the landscape. 
Of the founder of the building they had no cer. 
tain evidence ; but in the central part of it 
vestiges remained the ruins which were 
of the time of Henry VIII. There was a stately 
room still to be seen which, from two colossal 
res over the fire-place, had acquired the name 
the t’s chamber. It had long been con- 


the time of William III., when it was pulled down 
and the timber used at Chateworth. The t 
house of Hardwick commenced about 1576, and 
finished about 1600. The statement current 
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from Rubens whilst in the Presence Chamber, 
the history of Ulysses is represented. In - 
gallery there was tapestry more ancient, 
por Igy hy ad 1428, and that on the stair- 
case, from the costume of the figures and treat- 
ment of the subject, was probably of a still 
earlier date, and was very grand. The pictures 
were by Holbein, Moore, Sir J. Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Sir Francis Grant, and many others, 
and were an excellent collection. Mary Queen 
of Scots was detained at Hardwick seveuteen 
years in the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and there was her portrait at full length as she 
appeared dressed in a mourning habit. It was 
dated 1578, the 36th year of her age, and the 
tenth of her captivity. The noble earl and his 
wife did not agree very well together. At first 
all was happiness, and he thanked God he had 
met with such a woman : but a change came. 
Mr. M. H. Bloxham, of Rugby, read a paper 
on 
Rood Screens, Rood Lifts, and Rood Altars. 


He said during the first two centaries of the 
Christian era they had little information of 
material buildings purposely erected and set 
apart for divine worship. In the early part of 
the third century, however, places appropriated 
to the purposes of Christian worship appeared, 
and in the latter part of the same century or 
ea'ly in the fourth, some slight account was 
given of the arrangement of the sacred strac- 
tures. “Let the building,” said an old docu- 
ment, “be long, with its head to the east and 
ite vestries on both sides at the east end.” At 
the commencement of the fourth century, in the 
tenth and last general persecution, it was ordered 
by the edict of Diocletian that the churches 
should be levelled with the ground. Many of 
them were consequently destroyed, but on the 
cessation of the persecution others were built, 
and not a few heathen temples were converted 
into churches. In the fourth century a distine- 
tion between the different portions of the church, 
the body and the sanctuary, which were now 
designated as the nave and chancel or choir, was 
shown to have existed. In our own country of 
Britain the introduction of Christianity appeared 
to have taken place at an early period, though at 
what precise time could hardly be ascertained. 
He passed by the story of the Pope who flourished 
in the year 180, but they knew that the bishops 
of the ancient British church attended the 
Council held in the year 314. Bede told us that 
the Pagan Saxons, in their successful endeavour 
to obtain ascendancy in the country, destroyed 
the churches of the British Christians, slew their 
priests, and upset the altars. Augustine came 
on a mission from Rome to introduce Chris- 
tianity, and there was an allusion to one 
religious church, the church of St. Martin, near 
Canterbury, probably on the site of the 
present church, He believed the reconstruc. 
tion to be of a period not earlier 
than the twelve century, but it contained, 
worked up in the wal s, Roman tiles and bricks, 
evidently fragments of an earlier structure. 
Remains of ancient British churches were by 
some thought to have been discovered on the 
coast of Cornwall under the diggings of the sand, 
but he did not think we had any churches or 
remains of churches in this country earlier than 
the seventh century. In these they saw the 
present features of arrangement, the tower, the 
nave, and the chancel; the tower sometimes 
placed at the west end of the church and some- 
times between the chancel and the nave. The 
Saxon chancel arches were often exceedingly 
narrow, and he did not think there was any 
screen or division of wood across these arches in 
the Anglo-Saxon churches. He believed the divi- 
sion between the chancel and the nave was formed 
bya curtain. The earliest chancel-screen he had 
met with in this country was one now removed 
from its original position in the church of Thur- 
caston, in Leicestershire, a village known as the 
birthplace of Bishop Latimer. Specimens of 
screen work of the fourteenth century, though not 
very numerous, were more common than those of 
an earlier period, whilstin the fifteenth chancel 
screens were so numerous that he did not think 
it necessary to refer to any particular examples. 
In several old documents they found that money 
had been left to build rood-lofts, and in Machin’s 
diary was the following entry :—“The second 
year of the Queen Elizabeth was all rood-lofts 
taken down in London.” In the visitation articles 
of Archbishop Parker, in 1569, inquiries were to 

be made whether the altars had been taken down, 

whether the images and other monuments of 

idolatry and super: tition were destroyed, whether 


the rood.lofts were pulled down according to 
order, and whether the partitions between the 
chancel and the church were kept, showing that 
the screens were to be kept. 








CISTERNS AND DRAINS. 


Councitton James Gowans, of Edinburgh, 
has done some service to his countrymen by 
publishing his viewa—which are very sound as 
far as they go—on the important question of the 
bad sanitary condition of their cisterns and 
drains. The subject is not new, of course, to our 
readers; and those who choose to refer back to 
our researches on the condition of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, and other 
towns in Scotland will find that we then pointed 
out the very prevalent but fatal mistake of plant- 
ing water-closets in the very centre of the tene- 
ments, destitute of any communication with the 
external atmosphere, and accordingly without 
either light or ventilation. At most we found as 
a general rule that both of these elements were 
derived from the cominon stairs, which thus 
became, in every sense of the word, a common 
nuisance ; and for this obvious reason, that the 
common stair itself was unventilated and ill. 
lighted. Such evils were not confined to common 
stairs. Nothing, we also discovered, was more 
common in the water-closets of self-contained 
houses than the cistern which supplied the water 
for domestic purposes being placed immediately 
overhead; and, considering the great powers 
of absorbing gases which water possesses, we 
came to the inevitable conclusion that such 
cisterns were, as a means of propagating dis- 
ease, dangerous in the extreme. Writing with 
similar views, Councillor Gowans, at the request 
of the Local Health Committee, has recently 
iesued the following suggestions (see the Scots. 
man of June 20th), premising that although he 
does not wish to alarm any one unnecessarily, 
still a large number of fatal cases are constantly 
occurring which may be traced to such highly 
imperfect sanitary arrangements. We condense 
the gist of his observations. He recomends— 

1. To cleanse thoroughly and systematically 
all cisterns which contain water for domestic 
supply. 

** Cisterns should only be placed where easy access can 
be got for cleansing them at fixed periods, and those who 
leave town for the summer season should not neglect to 
have their cisterns seen to before they again occupy their 
houses, and also that the water is let on so as to fill cess- 

ls [or traps} which, during their absence, have become 

ry. Cisterns ought to be in a convenient and accessible 
part of the bouse, and not stuck up in the roof, or imme- 
diately under or over waterclosets, as many are, In large 
establishments I would have a cistern-room, where every- 
thing would be clean and cool, as it ought to be.” 

2. To cut off all connexion between such 
cisterns and the house-drains. The overflow- 
pipe of the cistern is usually connected with the 
cesspool of the closet, whereby the bad air of 
the drain finds an outlet, within an inch or two, 
it may be, of the surface of the water in the 
cistern. Cut off this connexion with the drain, 
and allow the overthrow to vent into the bath, 
sink, or other open space. 

3. To provide a special cistern for the supply 
of all sanitary conveniences. Wherever it can 
be done I would have two cisterns, one for do- 
mestic supply and the other for sanitary pur. 
poses; because, although the overflow-pipe of 
the cistern may be cut off from the drain or soil 
pipe, you have still a pipe in connexion with the 
closet, which at best is objectionable. [Very 
objectionable indeed. } 

4. To see that all traps to cesspoola have an 
air-pipe to prevent suction. As to the fourth, 
many of the traps or cesspools in use are 
deceptive, owing to the want of an air-pipe, and 
no householder should rest satisfied until he has 
seen whether this indispensable adjunct is at- 
tached to the cesspool or not. A double trap is 
the surest preventive, as the one bend always 
holds good while the water or soil is being d 
placed in the other. [Bad will force their 
way through even “ double traps” if there be no 
ventilation. } 

5. To see that the outflow-pipe of fixed wash. 
band basins empties to the open air. As to 
washhand-basins, where these are connected 


with the soil-pipe, ing is more likely to 
allow bad air to get pep. Ca Bg and if the 
outlet cannot be got quite apart from the drain 
such basins would be better dispensed with 


altogether. 

Mr. Bee ion yeas to — on 
some 0 present system of water- 
closets, and Scotch 


a urges very strongly upon 
architects the necessity of planning houses in 





which these sanitary conveniences, as weil as all 





unhealthy very soon. 
I would advise householders to put more value 
upon dwellings where the water-closet, scullery, 
or such places are kept on the outer wall. If 
this were done, I am certain that many of the 
cases which swell up our death-rate would be 
prevented, and the difficulty there is in carrying 
out the Provisional Order and Public Health 
Acts would be more easily overcome. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
such suggestions; and we are sorry to under- 
stand that neither of the numerous Acts of 
Parliament relating to the public health of 
cities, towns, burghs, and populous places in 
Scotland has the necessary power to make such 
provisions compulsory. Notwithstanding all the 
legislation bestowed upon Scotland during the 
last twenty years, sanitary matters remain very 
much in their previous condition. Vile common 
stairs are every day built ; unsanitary tenements 
are every day erected. There is no proper super. 
vision of the construction of a house-drain; nor 
of its connexion, whether level or otherwise, with 
the street sewer. As to the ventilation of sewera 
we have very little account of progress. We 
cannot but share in the opinion of the great 
necessity of making the following appeal to 
plumbers :—“ A word to plumbers before I am 
done. No tradesmen connected with the erection 
of a house have a greater responsibility in the 
way of making it healthy or unhealthy. Ces. 
pools without air-pipes, bedly-made jointe, and 
such like result in what they themselves would 
deplore could they foresee the consequences, and 
I would beseech them not only to do their work 
thoroughly, but to set their minds to such con- 
trivances as would prevent bad air from getting 
into houses at all, as far as their work was con- 
cerned.” [Only we are just afraid it may tura 
out nugatory. “I can call spirits from the vasty 
deep,” says Owen Glendower. ‘So can I,” said 
Hotspur, “or any other man. But will they 
come?” Plumbers are rather more prone to 
indulge in the pastime of burniog down cathe- 
drals in our day than of inventing improvements. 
But let us hope they may take “a thought 
and mend.” } 





THE LATE SIR CHARLES FOX. 

Tus eminent civil engineer died at Black. 
heath. He was the youngest son of Dr. Fox, 
of Derby, and was born in that town on 
the llth of March, 1810. He intended when 
@ young man to enter the medical profession, 
and studied for some time with this object with 
his brother, Mr. Douglas Fox. His natural bent 
lay, however, in the direction of engineering 
and constructive design, and even in early youth 
he manifested unusual mechanical! skill. He 
therefore, at the of nineteen, according 
to the South London Chronicle, joined the well- 
known Mr. Jobn Ericoson, then in business at 
Liverpool, to whom he was articled, and whom 
he assisted, among other things, at the trial of 
locomotive engines at Rainhill, on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, in the year 1829. He 
was then placed by the late Mr. rt Stephen- 
ron on the London and Birmingham Railway, 
then in course of construction ; first at Watford; 
and afterwards in charge of the Extension Works 
from Camden-town to Euston-square. Upon the 
completion of this work, he joined the late Mr. 
Bramah in the manufacturing firm of Bramah & 
Fox; and some time afterwards, upon the death 
of Mr. Bramah, became the senior partner 10 
the firm of Fox, Henderson, & Co., of London, 
Smethwick, and Renfrew. Since the year 1857 
he has practised in London as acivil and consulting 
engineer, with his two elder sons, who have con- 
tinued the business under the firm of Sir Charles 
Fox &Sons. D the forty-five years of his pro- 
fessional life, Sir Charles had been engaged in 
works of magnitude in all parts of the world. 
He was the inventor of Fox’s safety switch, and 
contributed largely to the im t 
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8ST. MARY'S CONVENT, YORK. 
Tue chapel of St. Mary’s Convent, Blossom- 
street, York, one of the oldest Roman Catholic 
establishments in England, has been restored 


in York Cathedral. Passing into the chapel, the 
is seen over the inner entrance, supported 
upon pillars, and reaching to the ceiling. The 
instrument has, in the hands of Messrs. Foster 
& Andrews, of Hull, been thoroughly renovated, 
whilst the whole has been cleared of its case, 
and the pipes, which are thereby exposed, have 
been coloured and decorated. The organ-gal 
front is now what may be termed ; 
and the capitals of the columns carved. On 
each side of the doorway are statues of St. 
Michael Archangel and St. Sebastian, which have 
been restored, and placed on new pedestals. 
Down the centre of the flooring of the chapel, 
which is all new and of pitch pine, is laid 
kamptulicon, crossing at the centre to the aisles. 
The whole of the inner part of the dome has 
been renewed, and a new window here repre- 
sents, in stained glass, the subject of the 
Shepherds and the Kings. Throughout the 
chapel there is a consistency in the style of 
decoration. Mr. Wm. Lewis was the archi- 
tect employed; Messrs. Hansom and Messrs. 
Weatherley & Rymer, of York, did the joiners’ 
work; painting and decoration, Mr. Coupland, 
York ; mason and bricklayer, Mr. Harrison ; 
brasework, Messrs. Hart, Son, & Peard, of 
London; wood-carving, Mr. George Milburn, 
York ; and furnishing, Messrs. Taylor and 
Messrs. Day. 


ROWNER CHURCH, FAREHAM. 


Tae picturesque and ancient little church of 
Rowner, near Fareham, Hants, has been opened 
by the Suffragan Bishop of Guildford. 

The li is in the gift of the Prideaux-Brune 
family, ha belonged to them since about the 
year 1226; it is now in the occupation of the 
Rev. R. Foster Carter, who has held it forthe 
last twenty-seven years. 

There is a charter in existence of Hamd Brito 
de Ley, which grants to the Abbey of St. Mary 
in the Stone Quarry certain lands in Rowner ; 
there is also a charter of John de Gisory, which 
grants to the Abbey of St. Mary in the Stone 
aarry a certain piece of land in his Manor of 
Cleere. An agreement appears to have been 
made in the year 1266, between the Abbot 
and Convent of Tickenfend and the Abbots 
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This last-mentioned charter is beautifally 
mnt on parchment, in contracted Latin, 
and in perfect preservation. 

There is to be seen at the Record office a letter 
of Sir John Brune to Sir William Cecil dated 
Rowner, 16th November, 1552; there has also 
been found at Doctors’ Commons his will, dated 
14th mber, 1559, and on the 16th 
day of May, 1560, in which he gave a bequest to 


. | Rowner Church, and inter alia, directed that his 


tomb should be erected, and that his houses at 
Rowner and Parley should be restored. This 
proves that the family at one time resided at 
Rowner. 

This tomb is now in existence, and has been 
cleaned and repaired ; it bears the above date, 


bat there is no inscription of any sort, but | Paving 


simply the quarterings, which denote the inter. 
mingling of the Brune family with others, in- 
cluding the Tichborne family. The 

are, however, not quite clear prior to the year 
1559, 

Up to the time of commencing the restoration 
of the church in August last, the fabric had 
fallen into a very dilapidated state, and, as was 
seen when the roof was taken off, was in a much 
more dangerous state than was anticipated. A 
ay d short time longer would have sufficed 
to bring the old belfry down crashing through 
the roof, for it was supported only by a 
piece of timber which had become uced to 
lin. in thickness. The walls, though of great 
thickness, were not sound, and were composed 
of various stones of different shapes, which were 
not calculated to have a pleasing appearance 
externally, so they had all been rough cast. All 
these walls have been pulled down and re-erected, 
from the top of the foundations, in stone, 
and pointed. The old roof was ceiled. The new 
roof is an open timber one, stained and varnished. 
The old-fashioned high pews have given place to 
the more modern open seats. There is a new 
pave running parallel with the old one; and the 
communion.table is now transferred from the 
Rector’s chancel to the evidently original place, 
the patron’s chancel, where is situated the hand- 
some monument of the Brune family. A new 
porch has been put to the south entrance, and a 
Norman arch, which had been hidden for many 
years by the “ rough cast,” has been utilised in 
the new entrance to the vestry. The amount 
expended upon the works has exceeded the 
original amount intended, in consequence of the 
additional nave. Messrs. Radley’s tender of 
8001. was accepted in August, but the actual cost 
of the restoration has been abont 1,100/. Mr. 
Frank E. Thicke was the architect. No clerk 
of works was employed. 





THE CREWE SEWAGE FARM AND 
WORKS. 

Tue many difficulties which have for several 
years been connected with the disposal of the 
Crewe sewage are thought to have been satis- 
factorily disposed of. The Board have acquired 
on a lease for twenty-one about 300 acres 
of land in Coppenhall, about one mile and three. 
quarters from the town. The town sewage is 
conveyed by gravitation to the farm, where it 
will ultimately be received in two tanks, each 
holding 600,000 gallons. Only one of these 
tanks is as yet completed, the other being in 
course of construction. The large pumping- 
engine has been recently removed and re-erected 
by Mr. Hill, of the firm of Messrs. Massey & 

ill, Stafford. This engine, which is of 30-horse- 
power, bat will work up to 40-horse.power if 
required, pumps the sewage water out of the 
tanks, after which it is conveyed on to the land 
by means of gutters, or “carriers.” In addition 
to the large engine are four of Mesers. Tangye’s 
special pumps, which will be used as auxiliaries. 
The sediment left in the tanks is drawn up by 
chain pumps, and applied to the land with the 
night-soil and the conten the ashpite, &c. 
which are drawn to the farm in carte and tanks. 


= 
= 
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rye-grass on about two-thirds of the land belong. 
ing to them. This will be a boon to the inhabi- 


their horses or cattle at a cheap 
sewage water as it runs off the farm, after having 
been denuded of its fertilising properties, appears 


to theeye clear. Whether the sewage farm will 

be a profitable investment for the ratepayers, 

time alone of course can tell; but it is the 

oe of many that ultimately it will repay 
outlay which has been made upon it. 








SCHEME OF SEWERAGE AND OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS AT BATLEY. 


A scnEeMk, consisting of the following items, 
has been unanimously adopted by the Batley 
town council :—Sewerage works, 36,060/.; new 
causeways, 11,0901.; purchase and improvement 
of the town-hall, 5,0001.; erection of market. 
hall, 4,6507.; for the pu of forming and 

market-place oe pet ther streets, 
1,8501.; and for street improvements, 1,350/. ; 
total, 60,0002. A resolution has also been 
passed asking the sanction of the Loca! Govern. 
ment Board toa sum of 2,0001. for the erection 
of a small.pox hospital. 








PRODUCTION OF RAIN AT WILL. 


Stn,—As the lately prevailing drought wil! pro- 
bably make any discussion on the cause of rain 
interesting, perhaps you may deem the follow- 
ing worthy of insertion in your colamne. 

In 1840, at the meeting of the British Assooia- 
tion, I submitted for consideration a theory on 
the cause of rain, which was that the minate 
particles of water, acquiring electricity in 
accordance with their temperature, are buoyed 
up into the atmosphere by their electric coatings 
(as particles of gold might become buoyant in 
water if coated with cork), where, on becoming 
colder, their capacity for electricity being reduced, 
they become surcharged, but being insulated the 
particles retain their electricity, and are still 
buoyed up by it, until from the conducting con. 
dition of the air, or from passing over high hills, 
the surcharge of electricity escapes and the 
particles fall as rain. On this theory, then, 
ordinary rains prevail in accordance with the 
conducting condition of the atmosphere, and I 
suggested that experiments on the subject should 
be tried by raising balloons with conducting 
wires, which, if the theory be correct, would 
produce rain from any passing cloud. 

This experiment I suggested as a test for the 
theory, and not from any idea that it could be 
practically of use, although experience alone 
could decide that question. However, other 
means for producing rain might be effectual and 
not costly. Heavy rains (i.¢, thanderstorms) 
are generally from dense clouds of very great 
depth, and, I believe, in the first place result 
from the particles of vapour being pressed 
together into rain drops, after which a greater 
discharge of rain may be caused by the air being 
brought into a conducting condition. Enormous 
clouds occasionally pass without a drop of rain 
falli from them. In every such cloud, 

ing to the known laws of electric distri. 
bution, each particle must be equally charged 
with electricity, and each if free to move 
would float at the same level, and as the 
atmosphere diminishes in density according to the 
elevation, it is obvious that all the particles of 
cloud below that line of level must press up. 
wards, and all above that line must have a ten. 
dency to sink down to it: the particles in the 
middle of the cloud are thas under some pressure, 
both from above and below, and any concussion of 
the air within such a cloud would probably cause 
rain.” The firing of rockets into such a cloud 
might produce some such effect, but I beliove a 
much more effective concussion of the air might 
be produced at very little cost, of which the fol- 
lowing statement of an act of folly of my own 
may serve as an illustration. About forty or 
rn | yearssince Queen Adelaide visited Oxford, 
in anticipation of the illumination on that 
occasion like other children of larger growth, I 
did my best to add to the noise and hubbab by 
preparing some bangs. These were simply smal! 
quantities of gunpowder of balf or three- 
quarters of an ounce each, around which I glued 
odd bite, from time to time, of canvas, paper, 
, &e., till each case was not less than an 

inch in thickness on every side, and probably had 
as great aresisting power as any case of metal 
of a like thickness gt eg anes the —_ 
being that in exploding the first, by way of ex- 
a few” gant from the front of my 

which fortunately stood alone, I brought 

down almost every pane of glass and rendered 
myself nearly stone deaf for several hours. From 
these effects I have no doubt thata few pounds 
of gunpowder, treated in a similar manner and 
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with a thickness of case in proportion to the 
quantity, would produce a concussion of the air 
sufficient to cause some such result as those I 
anticipate. In preparing such an article a small 
tube should be left from the first for the in- 
sertion of the fuse, and each layer of paper, &., 
ebould be dry before covered with another. In 
firing such an article, advantage should be 
taken of any elevation, 
G. A. Rowsg.t. 











THE LATEST CRAZE. 


It was with mingled feelings of surprise, 
wonder, and amusement that I read Mr. 
Stevenson’s paper on “The recent Re-action of 
Taste in English Architecture,” together with 
your leader thereon. Truly I felt inclined to 
offer, as did Artemus Ward in one of his 
amusing stories, “ Five dollars to the man who 
tells me who I am and whereI am!” So we 
are at last landed in this anti-climax of the age 
of revivalism, the so-called “Queen Anne Style!” 
Having discovered a new point de depart we are 
now to trot merrily along until we suddenly find 
it to be all a mistake, and have to “ hark back” 
to another age, which, as a natural re-action 
to architecture based on cabinet-making, will 
perhaps be the neolithic age of stone. | 

Seriously speaking what inference are we to 
draw from this instability of taste? Can it be 
otherwise than that the art of architecture is a 
loat one, and that all our ideas of it are based on 
principles that are fundamentally false ? Certainly 
it seems to me to be reduced to something just 
above tailoring, and a trifle beyond pesca he 
Let us see if we can philosophically acoount for 
the latest change. 

Undoubtedly of late years the artistic element 
has been predominant, and the architectural 
features and forms in use not having been 
naturally evolved by the necessity of the day, 
but rather the result of an over and, to a 
extent, unintelligent admiration of antiquity, the 
utilitarian view has forced itself upon us; but 
not being natural in anything we do in architec- 
ture, rather than trust to our own resources, we 
have fallen back on the age of Queen Anne, and 
a less artistic age it would perhaps be difficult to 
find ; therefore, as being the greatest novelty, we 
have chosen it. 

That man is an imitative animal was a dis- 
covery made even long before Dr. Darwin pub- 
lished his views; and were one inclined to be 
sarcastic, which I am not, it might be said that 
the “ missing link” should be looked for in the 
architectural profession; indeed, with all this 
constant reversion to olden types, it would hard] 
surprise me to find our ears growing pointed, 
the canine teeth becoming longer, and other 
symptoms of a return to the ancestral forms 
which the greatest naturalist of the day has 
credited our progenitors with. 

Without claiming for myself any special 
exemption, it seems to me that the practice of 
the profession is too often to design pictures 
and then build them. One cannot but admire 
the skill in this way, shown by some of our 
rising men; and though I, as much as any one, 
admire some of their spirited designs, it is at 
the same time with a lurking suspicion that all 
is not right, — that in fact, they are, though 
good compositions, picturesque in outline, varied 
and harmonious in detail, architecturally speak- 
ing, an embodiment of false principles. This is 
a feeling that has grown with me, and which the 
Queen Anne bathos, into which we have glided, 
is not likely to do otherwise than strengthen. 

To criticise is easier than to point out a 
remedy for the architectural evils of the day; 
but eo far as my experience goes, I think a 
course of scientific training would be the best 
corrective of this excessive,—if I may coin a 
new word,—artisticiam. Whatever the abilities 
of our architects may be, and they are great in 

icular lines, there is a sad want of scientific 
nowledge such as that which Wren ned, 
and which made him, in ently of fashion 
and taste, an architect of all time. 
T. Metrarp Reape. 








Value of Land near th.—At a sale, 
Saltmoor and Woodvale, West Whitleigh, com. 
prising a dwelling-house, farmhouse, cottage, 
and 51a, 2r. of — arable, and garden land, 
were purchased for 3,2501. Lot 6, 9a. 1r. of garden, 


sage and arable land at Honicknowle, bought 
or 750. Lot 7, 24a. Ir. of and arable 
land at Honicknowle, sold for 1,800!, Lot 10, 
17a. lr. of arable land was bought for 7557. 


SEWER BUILDING. 


“An Engineer” says in the Builder that the 
plan of manholes or lampholes as given in Mr. 
Latham’s book was devised by Mr. McKie some 
twenty-two years since, and was subsequently 
matured by Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Lawson. 
Let me inform him that a plan of mine for 
“ manholes” to a tubular system of sewers was 
published and distributed among engineers long 
before Mr. McKie, or Mr. Rawlinson, or Mr. 
Lawson devised and matured it. In truth, my 
plan, and that of E. Wiebe, which “An Engi- 
neer” says was adopted from Mr. Rawlinson’s 
works, are so nearly alike, as will be seen on 
comparison, that one would infer the latter was 
matured from my plan and evidence. 

The following is the evidence referred to, 
extracted from the First Report of the Metro. 
politan Sanitary Commission, 1847 :—Proposed 
Access to Tubular System of Sewers.—“ Would 
you build side entrances to a tubular system of 
sewers ?—In some situations I would do so; but 
I believe their use, in some degree, might be 
superseded. Means of access to the sewers, 80 
as to be able to get at and remove accidental 
obstructions, would readily suggest themselves. 
A shaft, having a strong movable grating, 
on top, could be built over the sewer, wi 
ladder-irons built in the angles, to admit a man 
to go down and up, with a recess at the bottom 
on one side to give room. This shaft may be 
also made to serve as a ventilator.” My idea 
was to build a series of “ manholes” to the pipe- 
sewers at the intersections of streets, and at 
intermediate places “for inspection, for cleans. 
ing, for flushing, and for ventilation,” as 
described by “An Engineer,” as well as for 
obtaining long curves at the angles and con- 
nexions which could not be obtained by the 
usual pipe junctions and bends. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, 








VENTILATION OF DWELLINGS. 


Sin,—It appears from the Builder of June 6th, 
p. 475, that the directors of the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company desire designs, 
with descriptive particulars, for dwellings for 
the industrial classes, to be erected on a large 
site in Goswell-road, and that they offer 
premiums of 2501. and 1501. for the first and 
second best plans, and amongst the particulars 
relating to construction to be observed are :— 

(a.) The dwellings must be self-contained, 

with the entrance-door opening to the 
external air. ‘ 

(b.) Each dwelling must be so arranged that 

a free current of external air can be passed 
through the dwelling by opening the doors 
and windows. 

Now in Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, just 
completed, there is a very elaborate article on 
Ventilation, illustrated by forty-nine woodcuta, 
and occupying about twenty-six of letter- 
press, in which occurs, at p. 3,025, the following: 


The condition of warming the air previous to admission 
eomplicates the p of ventilation, but it must 
considered as essential to any system.” 

These two statements are apparently so very 
contradictory, perhaps some of your scientific 
readers will ventilate them, and tell us which is 
right. My own simple plan, which I have 
practised for years with a large family, is to 


always keep bedroom windows open a little at 
top ; in fact, they are so made that cannot 
be shut close, and never are, except on the very 
coldest nights in mid-winter. Bedroom doors 
are also left a little open, care being taken that 
no draughts pass over the head of the beds. 
This keeps us all in good health, and free from 
doctors. J.B. 


LS 
Farringdon Market Competition. — 
are informed that the Corporation of London 
have awarded, on the recommendation of the 
Markets Committee, the following prizes, in re. 
gard scien poy which were submitted in 
com on this building :—First premium 
of 3001. to Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs ; second premium 
of 2001. to Mr. J. D. Mathews and Mr. Thomas 
Blashill; third premium of 1001. to Mr. T. E. 
Knightley. The three extra premiums of 501. 
open ne ane ee 
& Deshon, Mr, Robert W; » and 
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THE STRIKE AT CHARTHAM. 
Sim,—I have this moment had my attention 


drawn to a notice in your publi for last 
week, headed “ Canterbury,” which states that 
“500 bricklayers and labourers employed at 
Chartham on the County Lunatic Asylam have 
struck work for an advance of 4d. an hour,” and 
you go on to say, “the contractors (Messrs. 
Furness) are under an engagement to complete 
the work under a specified time.” 

I know you are anxious to do justice in all cases, 
and as your information is not quite accurate, 
I think it desirable to put you right by iving 
you the facts. In the first » it 4 not 
“Messrs. Farness” who have the contract, bat 
“F. Furniss”; and secondly, only the brick. 
layers asked for the one o'clock on Saturday ; 
the labourers were willing to continue the usual 
system of working until four o’clock on that 
day; but as the rers would have been use. 
ae ee eee offered them the 
one o'clock system, w accepted with 
the advance of xtae 

Itistrue that as in all contracts there isa time 
named for completion, but my contract with the 
justices fully provides for any extension of time 
in consequence of any delay caused by strikes 
and I may say that i attempt is made 
= being the second this summer) to gain a 
urther advantage, the justices are ready and 
willing to stand by me, as I am paying the 
bricklayers 8d. an hour, and labourers 5d. per 
hour, and this is considered an excessive rate for 
that part of the country. Faxp. Furniss. 








RESCUE FROM FIRE. 


Waitst = the stock of a retailer of 
indiarubber articles, eee nones & Wh of 
stout vulcanised rope cut into various lengths, and 
was informed they were for boys’ catapults. It 
occurred to me that the manufacturers of this 
article might drive a more useful trade than 
exciting boys with those dangerous machines to 
knock people’s eyes out. I beg to propose a 
orca ee eS 
street under the coping, a strong brass ring and 
hook, with @ rope to bring the hook to any Louse 
and window in the row, to rescue inmates from 
fire ; those below to pull the life-line downwards, 
when they have tied a sheet, &c., round them, 
for the hook ; by the same means a man could 
ascend to the window to assist others. R. T. 








RE-OPENING OF ST. MARTIN’S, DORKING. 


Tas restoration of St. Martin’s Church, 
Dorking, involving an expenditure of about 
11,0001., now approaches completion. The 
church is so far rebuilt as to be reopened for 
divine service. The tower and spire only remain 
unfinished for the present. The new edifice is 
raised on the foundations of the ancient parish 
cburch. The demolition of the late church was 
commenced in August, 1872, and the founda- 


ture | tions of the tower were laid by the late Bishop 


Wilberforce on the 29th of May, 1873. Upwards 
of 8,0001. have been subscribed or promised 
towards the amount required (namely, 6,644!. 
for the charch, and about 1,4501. for the tower). 
The chancel was rebuilt in 1866, at the cost 
of the late Mr. Henry Forman. The architect 
of the chancel was Mr, H. Woodyer, of Graffbam, 
who was instructed to plans for the 
completion of the church, removing the old 
central tower and spire, and reconstructing one 
at the west end. The plans, for the most part 
on the old foundations, consist of an 

el of the chancel by one bay, instead of 
the tower (formerly used by the choir), north 
and south transepts, the former of which 
contains the organ; a nave and its aisles 
of four 21 ft. bays, and south porch and a 
western steeple, the tower of which is already 
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BRISLINGTON CHURCH, NEAR BRISTOL. 


Tuis church has just undergone very extensive 
works of reparation, as also some additions. 


10 ft.; the north chancel aisle (formerly used | 
as vestry) has also been rebuilt, as both were in 
a very bad condition, The chancel arch, how- 
ever, — somewhat caeieast was @ — 
val eature, and,being i ly preserved, 

not been touched. On the south side of the 


: 251., and lessees, or customary tenants, the 


Medize 


with glazed and pattern tiles, and Plymouth 
marble steps. All the tiles are from Lugwar- 
dine, near Hereford. The old Jacobean pulpit 
has been cleaned and repai 





’ | 751. per annum. 


, and put on a 
ew stone crosses to 





sketches sent in by the members of the Sketch- 
ing Club of that school, and by the members of 

3, were exhibited at the St. 
Martin’s School, on Wednesday, the 24th ult. 


8ST. PAUL’S, CLERKENWELL. 


Mr, 
the matter, and had expressed himself much 
— with the sketches in general. He had, 
er, had no hesitation in deciding that Mr. 
Lucas (St. Martin’s School) deserved the prize 
in the su for his water.colour drawing 
of a tavern scene. He bad also spoken in high 
terms of the illustration of Gray's “ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” by Mr. Phillips (Lambeth), 
to which he awarded the prize for the landecape 
subjext; and he had awarded the prize in the 
third subject to Mr. Beere (Lambeth), for his 
carefully-modelled figure of a couching lion. 
The award of honour was to the Lambeth School 
more especially on account of the high quality 
of the models exhibited by the students at that 


Mr. Parker regretted very much that the 
Lambeth school was the only one which had 
answered the invitation, and expressed a hope 
that the challenge which would be sent out next 
year would be more generally accepted. 
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FROM VICTORIA. 


St. Arnaud District Hospital.—The new dis- 
trict hospital of St. Arnaud will form a con- 
siderable addition to the charitable institutions 
of the colony. It is designed by Mr. Joseph A. 
Schneider, architect, Melbourne, and consists of 
two pavilions, each 45 ft. by 20 ft., with baths 
and nurses’ rooms at the rear. Each pavilion ac- 
commodates twenty beds, and gives each patient 
1,400 cubic feet of air space. The administrative 
block in the centre contains on the ground-floor 
committee, surgeons’, and out-patients’ room, 
dispensary and dispenser’s quarters. The first- 
floor has atemporary ward for females, bath, 
bed-rooms, and other offices, and in the rear of 
this central building are the kitchen, pantry, 
cellar, baths, washhouse, laundry, and lavatory. 
There is a continuous system of hot and cold 
water supply, and the general ventilation is upon 
approved principles. The building is of brick, 
with cement dressings, and cost 3,500. in oon- 
struction 


Fitzroy Town-hall.—This building is described 
as one of the most imposing edifices surrounding 
Melbourne. It is situated at the corner of Moor 
and Napier streets, the front elevation facing 
the latter thoroughfare. The most striking 
featare of the building is the clock tower, which, 
if not strictly classical in its character, is lofty, 
and is a prominent object, visible from all parte 
of the surrounding neighbourhood. A loan of 
25,0001, had been obtained, and the plans were 
prepared by Mr. W. J. Ellis, on which plans the 
structure has been erected. The large public 
hall is 102 ft. long, 47 ft. wide, and 33 ft, high ; 
— — chamber is 40 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, 
rene Rae - ‘ high, and has a library convenient! 
existing interest in the property, viz., 1,876l. as | pisced of on by 20 ft. by 16 ft. The clook. 
above shown, and it gives a total cost to him of | 6. which has four shesien, and en 
94801. for every 1001. rental. Tho cost of ®| \itsred mansard roof, encircled by an — 
customary freehold, minus the timber, of 1001. | -ental iron railed baloony, is 17 ft. 6 in. by 
—-s = - say for each | 13 ft. 6 in. in area, and 104ft. high. The portico, 

The . os gre ; . i wera wae which stands prominently out from the main 
1001. of annual value, in f thei * | building, has six Corinthian columns, each 28 ft. 
pean tap would obtein am : Souante high, approached by a broad flight of cut blae- 
premium of about et og appears that | stone steps from the street. The interior of the 
the Irish Commissioners for the same sort of | 14) is ornamented with Ionic pilasters, having 
property, or thing, accepted less than 190i. a covered ceiling and enriched panels. The base. 

ment story is intended to be used as corporation 
offices, and the entire building will be of utility 
asa place where public meetings, concerts, or 
other reunions may be held. 

Temperance Hall, Richmond.— The situation of 
the Temperance Hall, Richmond, is at the corner 
of Church-street and Darlington-parade. The 
style of architecture is Italian, the structure of 
brick, cemented externally, standing on a plinth 
of dressed Malmsbury blae stone. Accommoda. 
tion is provided in the building for about 400 

. On the left of the entrance-hal!, which 
is 6 ft. wide, is a library 18 ft. by 12 ft., and on the 
right are the secretary's office and a cloak-room, 
also a wide staircase leading to a lodge.room 
above, 29 ft. by 18 ft. Attached to the front two- 
storied building is the assembly -hall, 66 ft. by 28ft. 
and 20 ft. high, with stage and retiring-rooms at 
the rear. A feature in the hall is that the 








THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND CHURCH 
ESTATES COMMISSIONERS AND THE 
CAPITULAR ESTATES. 


the estates of the ancient customary 
tenantry of the Dean and Chapter of Durham.” 
The intentions of the Commissioners have 
caused considerable excitement in the North :— 
Heretofore each 1001. of annual value has 
been so apportioned that lessors have had about 


remaining 751. 

This is explained by the outrents 
assumed at 31, 10s., and each ial renewal 
at a year and a half’s value, 1501., or 21. 10s. per 
annum, leaving a net revenue for thejleasee of 


This net revenue capitalised, at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, gives the a — in 
the property, amounting to 1,875/. for every 
1001. of annual value, while the lessor’s interest 
in the soil, at the same rates, is 6251. 

The terms at which the Commissioners would 
sell to the lessee their interest in the property, 
exclusive of the value of timber growing thereon, 
and exclusive of the material lying underneath, 
are :— 

For the 30 f 32. 10¢. ...... £ 
For the septsanial doe, 18 years’ purchase, at id0l, “1,b00 
Making the Charge for Enfranchisement ..,.... £1,606 
Add to this charge of 1,605/. the lessee’s 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Some time since the St. Martin’s School of 
Art sent to the Sketch Clubs of the various 
metropolitan schools of art an invitation to join 
with them in the first annual competition between 
the clabs. The terms of the competition were 
as follow :—Three subjects were selected, com. 


The Lambeth School of Art being the only | corners of the room are rounded. The means 
school which had responded to the invitation, the | of ventilation and egress from the hal! bave been 
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Health Act. The building has been erected 
under the superintendence of and according to 

furnished by Mr. J. A. B. Roch, archi- 
tect, Richmond, at a total cost of 1,1001. 

Clunes Town Hall.—The town-hall of Clunes, 
of which the Australian Illustrated News gives an 
illustration, is one of the most pretentious of the 
public buildings of the non-m itan boroughs 
of Victoria. It is built of brick and stone, and 
the tower can be seen from all of the 
district. The foundation was laid by Sir Charles 
Gavan Daffy, at the time he held oe — 
secretary. The building comprises t ys 
or com ments ; —— ara oo 
containing the large » mMayor’s a com. 
mittee rooms; the second, the police - court, 
magistrates’ rooms, &c.; the third or left wing, 
the borough offices. The approach to the 
central hall is by a flight of steps leading to 
a portico of colamns with carved capitals, 
which support an ornamental arch. This leads 
into a good-sized vestibule, and a flight of stairs 
thence to the great hall, which is 142 ft. by 
47 ft. Care has been taken in the construction 
to provide for ventilation, and for rapid egress 
in case of fire or other emergency. Above this 
apartment is the clock-tower, 104 ft. high, for 
which a large clock is being made by Mr. Sleep, 
of Ballarat. The designer has arranged for all 
the executive offices to be in close proximity to 
each other. The architects sre Messrs. Fox & 
Oakden, of Ballarat; Mr. Davey being clerk of 
the works; and the contractor, Mr. William 
Cowland, also of Ballarat. 

Town Hall, Wangaratta,—This township is one 
of the most important opened up by the North. 
Eastern Line, and has a population of about 
4,000. Competitive plans for a town-hall were 
called for in December, 1864. Only a portion of 
the building is at present erected, viz. :—Council 
chambers, town-clerk’s and surveyor’s offices, 
and public reading-room. There is yet to be 
added a town-hall, 48 ft. by 30 ft., by 20 ft. high, 
with panelled ceiling ; also, a public library and 
atore-room. Tenders were called for in 1867, 
and the lowest for the whole was 3,6701., but the 
council being unable to expend more than one. 
third of this amount, a portion only could be 
proceeded with. Now there is a railway com- 
munication, which has cheapened the price of 
materials, the rest of the building will perhaps 
be soon proceeded with. The architect is 
Mr. M. Egan, of Melbourne. 





MOVABLE SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL. 


Tux Liverpool School Board have decided to 
remove the Love-lane Schools to a new site at 
Walton-lane. These schools, together with those 
in Mill-street, our readers will remember, are 
constructed on a system invented by Mr. T. 
Mellard Reade, civil engineer, of Live 1, by 
which they can be unscrewed, taken down i 
sections, and re-erected without damage to the 
various parte of the structure. The Love-.lane 
echools will accommodate 400 children ; and the 
tender of Mesars. Jones & Son for removing the 
buildings and fittings, playground-walls, latrines, 
laying drains, connecting with the sewers, laying 
on water, &0., complete, amounting to 2471., has 
been accepted by the Board. 





SOUTH NORWOOD SCHOOLS. 


Some time since we mentioned that de. 
signs for the South Norwood Schools, to be 
erected for the Croydon School Board, had been 
sent in by four architects, and gave their names. 
The design of Messrs. Rutley & Blackwell was 
accepted, Tenders for the same have been re. 
ceived by the Board. 

The schools are planned to accommodate 580 
scholars, with class.rooms, library, lavatories, 
and play-sheds; also, a master’s residence. 
Quantities were supplied :— 






0 0 
00 
0a 
Preakeii & Taylor his giehslisiarcibihnciinent ies 0 ° 
Holledge & Smaliridge (accepted)... 4,915 0 0 








Works of the late Owen Jones.—<An/,, 
exhibition of these works has been opened at the 
International Exhibition. Entrance, north end 
of Ezhibition-road, Kensington, It includes not | ‘&* **4* 
only designs but works in the shape of carpets, 


hangings, wall papers, and so on, as actually | chro 
carried out, and will be found very interesting.” 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Marnhull (Dorset).—An elementary Church of 
England school, for 160 children, and a residence 
for school teacher are about to be built at Marn- 
hull, Dorset, upon a site given — dowager 
Marchioness of Westminster. he materials 
are local rag stone, with Exbary brick for walls, 
and plain tiles for roofs. Thestyle is an adapta- 
tion of domestic Gothic. 

Dereham.—At a meeting of the Local School 
Board, G. H. Cooper, esq., chairman, tenders 
were opened for the erection of two new schools, 
to accommodate about eighty children, one at 
Toftwood and the other at Elsing-green :-— 
Messrs. Nelson, Bros., Necton, 9761.6s.; Mr. W. 
Larner, Dereham, 7711. 15s.; Mr. Pearce, Dere. 
nam, 820l.; Mr. James Muoford, Dereham, 
787l.; Messrs. Bone & Monument, Dereham, 
4481., Toftwood only. It was and 
unanimously agreed that the of Mr. W. 
Larner (with the consent of the Department) 
should be accepted. 

Seaton.—A new school at Seaton, intended to 
meet the educational requirements of that village 
and the adjoining village of Camerton, has been 
formally opened. Toe school, which stands on a 
plot of ground in the centre of Seaton, pre- 
sented by Miss Pearson, of that place, is built 
from a design by Mr. George Watson, of Penrith, 
The style of architecture is Gothic, and the 
building consists of one large mixed school-room, 
one infant school-room, one class-room, and a 
master’s residence. It is built of stone froma 
local quarry, covered with 14 in. of cement, and 
furnishes accommodation for 238 children. 








AS TO THE RIGHT OF WORKMEN TO 
LEAVE OFF AT A MINUTE’S NOTICE. 


Litication of a rather bitter character is 
taking place between the London street masons 
and paviors and Mr, Griffiths, contractor, stone- 
mason, and pavior, of Bridge Wharf, City-road. 
The case is this :— 


Mr. Griffiths has been summoned by « number of his 
men to two police-courts for refusing to them wages 
due, and the cause of repudiation is undou ly one of 
more then usual interest to the workmen themselves, as 
regards their liberty to refuse joining the trade-unions. 


Before Mr. Hannay, the magistrate, it was urged on 
the part of the employer of the men that those who had 
him had actually struck work because Mr. Griffiths 
employed hands who refused to join the paviors’ trade- 
union, This impeachment the men did not deny, and 
contended that, as they were paid and engaged by the 
hour, they were at perfect liberty to pick up their tools 
any hour they liked without giving notice, it being the 
custom of the trade to do so; that the masters were in 
the habit of taking men on to work at six o'clock in the 
morning, end discharging them before » and 
what was “ sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander.” 
The men further co med about the bullying of a 
foreman, whom they would not work under. 

In giving judgment, the ae said it was clear, 
from the evidence, that it was the custom of the trade for 
the men to leave work st any hour, and that they expected 
no better treatment from their employers. He was bound 
to say that the men had behaved very arbitrarily towards 
their fellow-workers, and that they had acted badly in the 
matter; but he must make an er in their favour, and 
direct Mr. Griffiths to pay the claimed, and he 
should allow 11, 5s. costa, Notice of appeal was at once 
given, 








VENTILATION OF LEEDS TOWN HALL. 


Six,—Before the Leeds Corporation, or other public 
bodies proceed further with the application of the much 
vaunt stem of ventilation introduced it is 
desirable a thorough investigation of what it 
to do, and of what it really accomplishes, should . 
Its advocates claim for it :—-1. Simplicity ; 2. Success in 
the purification of ill-ventilated rooms; 3. The absence 
of draughts. 

As to the first claim, ‘‘ Simplicity,” it may be cheerfully 
conceded ; indeed, a more explicit term wed not be 
of place, All that is done is to cut <— 8 portion 


do. The action would be in both cases the 
same, The o; i abject t0 no regulation, Dut i of 
the same size in temperatures, from whatever 


: 


if 


3. The claim for “ Absence of fe 
explained above ths meaner in wbtih holt ut tn cea 
by this plan, it will be evident that as the air is fluid, 

as the 





enriched by the addition of two stained-giass 
windows by » Bros., of Smeth. 
wick, near B bam. subject is “ The 


door and ” The figures are on a light 
and bands of colour. wdbe 


in quatrefoil,—‘ Inasmuch as ye have done ij 
unto me”; whilst the right-hand side repre. 
sents the Just Steward, beneath which reads,— 


The tracery of the window is filled in with 
ornamental cinquefoils, containing the arms of 
the family. The window is the work of Messrs. 
Cox & Sons, of Southampton-street, Strand. 

Langtree Chureh, North Devon.—A stained. 
glass window has just been completed and placed 
in this church, to the memory of the late Rev. 
J. Guard, for thirty-three years rector of the 
parish. In the centre-light of the window is the 
representation of Christ blessing Children, and 
others, and in the two side-liguts are seen the 
chief of the Apostles bringing disciples to be 
blessed by Him. The window is by Mr. W. H. 
Dixon, of London. 

St. Andrew's, Derby.—A stained window to the 
memory of Miss Emma Georgina Clarke, sister 
of the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, has been dedicated. 
The window was supplied by Messrs. Lavers, 
Barrand, & Westlake, of London, ite subject 
being St. Simeon and St. Anna. The cost, 451., 
was defrayed by friends of the lady. 

Church Parish Church, near Accrington.—The 
large east window in the chancel of this church 
has been recently filled with stained glass. The 
window is in the decorated style, is divided 
into five compartments, in each of which are 
introduced three medallion subjects, the centre 
or middle one being considerably larger and 
different in form from the other two. In every 
medallion is depicted one of the principal events 
in our Lord’s life, reserviog the most prominent 
incidents for the large centre ones. The tracery 
openings are treated in harmony with the rest of 
the window, with floriated ornaments and border. 
The window was executed by Mr. W. Gardner, 
of the St. Helen’s Stained Glase Works, after 
cartoons by Mr. Henry Casolain, of the same 
town, and led to the tation of three other 
windows to the same church. It is a memorial 
window. 

Fulford Church.—The west window of 
this church has just been filled with stained 
glass by Miss Wilson, of Fulford, to the memory 
of her sister. The window is divided into four 
compartments, in each of which is a figure 
representing the Presentation in the Temple and 
the Epiphany, the figures being SS. Simeon and 
Joseph, and Anna and the Virgin Mary. Under- 
neath the figures, in scrolls, is inserted part of 
the Song of Simeon. The window has been 
executed by Messrs. Morris & Co., London, from 

lesigns. 


window 

et ge ey 
of her h . The su portrayed is 

Our Lord’s Passion.” The window is of five 


uarter the wind may blow divided the taken from the 
Wi cae aul Or tasenes dc ad of in. | Li , “Oh, Lamb of God, that takest away 
ventilated rooms.” Perfect santiulion sax sale be | the of the world; grant us Thy peace. 
effected by the removal of the warm sir at the top of an | The most prominent figure is tbat of our Lord 
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Ali Souls’ Church, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, 
Three stained glass windows have been unveiled 
in this church. They were the gift of a lady, a 
member of the , in memory of her 
late husband. The artist was Mr. Constable, of 
Cambridge. The subjects are “The Betrayal,” 
“The Agony,” “The Crucifixion,’ “The 
Entombment,” “The Last Supper,” and “ The 
Ascension.” 

Bagilt Church, North Wales.—A window, by 
Mr. Constable, of Cambridge, has been erected 
in this charch, for Messrs. Louis and Septimus 
Howell, in memory of their father. 





ARCHITECTURE AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON, 


Tue following is a list of the prizes, &c., 
awarded at University College in Professor 
Hayter Lewia’s classes of architecture and 
construction :— 

Fixe Art.—Ancient Architecture.—Donaldson 
silver medal and first certificate, C. R. Pinke ; 
second ceftificate, Harold A. Peto. 

Medieval and Renaissance.—Prize in booksand 
first certificate, C. R. Pinke ; second certificate, 
Harold A. Peto. 

Constauction,— First Term.— Donaldson silver 
medal and first certificate, Vyvyan Trabshawe ; 
second certificate, C. RK. Pinke; third certificate, 
W. H. Wood. 

Second Term.—Prize in books and first certifi- 
cate, Vyvyan Trubshawe; second certificate, C. 
R. Pinke; third certificate, W. H. Wood. 








A CROMWELL FOR MANCHESTER. 


Art the last meeting of the Manchester City 
Council, Mr. Alderman Heywood stated that in 
1869, Mr. Noble, the artist, had asked the nt 
from the Corporation of a site in the New Town 
Hall, for a marble statue of Oliver Cromwell, 
for which he had received a commission from a 
lady in Manchester. It had since been found 
that a site for a colossal statue, which would be 
satisfactory to the artist, could not be found in 
the Town-hall, and the lady who had given the 
commission had resolved that the statue should 
be cast in bronze, so that it might be placed in 
the open air, upon a site to be assigned by the 
Council. He moved that a sub-committee should 
be appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for selecting a suitable site for the statue. 
He stated that a letter had been received from 
Mr. Noble, in which he said that the statue 
would be completed in bronze in a month, The 
motion was unanimously adopted. The Town 
Clerk, on being pressed, said the statue was 
“the gift of a lady who was very dear to Mr. 
Alderman Heywood,” and added that it was 
admitted to be one of the most successful 
statues that Mr. Noble had ever executed : a 
copy of the head in the Reform Club, London, 
was a subject of general admiration. 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
ST. AUBYN V. RANDELL. 

Tx1s was an action brought by an architects 
before Mr. Justice Lush, to recover his charges 
for preparing plans for a school at Stoke, near 
Plymouth. 


In 1969 committee was formed at Stoke for the pur- 
se of raising subscriptions to build a school. The de- 
endant was keivunes of this committee. Sir Edward St. 
Aubyn gave the site for the building, and stipulated that 
his nephew, the plaintiff, should be retained as the archi- 
tect. Mr , on behalf vehay committee, instructed 
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was the ch: 


authorised by the schedule of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for plans, elevations, and 
sections when the building is not carried vp bed cont. 


ns snaaes pati de ao me 
a in the schedule did mot include working 
His Lentehin in the course of a carefal summing-up, 
—oniens Sesery te conniee whether the defendant had 
authorised ped aged to plans for a building to 
cost 2,2007., he drew their attention to the fact 
when the account was sent in, in 1870, no objection was 
made to the charge of 60/. for the second set of plans nor 
tea tien poiwe oltctnarte. He also asked them whether 
2} or 3 per cent. was the fair charee. 

Se nese aaa eer Tene Ge Wi, be. 
yond sum paid into court, 








THE CONCRETE MODEL BUILDINGS AT 
HASTINGS. 


On the stetement of out epents Messrs. Newington & 
Co., Lewes, I informed you the above buildings were 
erected with Selenitic t. Messrs. N. & Co, have 
since discovered that they were in error, and that the 
Selenitic Cement they supplied was for other works, I 
regret the error. 

Tux Manager oF tux Ssvesiric Camunt 
MPANY. 

*," We trust the manager will be more careful another 

time before he calls upon us to insert a statement, 








THE PIANOFORTE NUISANCE, 


Si2,—Perhaps one of your correspondents can inform 
me if I have any vennetly egahaat my next-door neighbour 
who renders my house practically uninhabitable by the in- 
cessant ** ing” of music; the nuisance i 
it necessary to close some of the rooms entirely, and in- 
jaring the house as to letting. In “ Ball c. Ray” (the 
Green and Stable case) Lord Justice Mellish seemed 
to think piano-playing a justifiable nuisance. It is*of 
serious consequence to householders, as, if it is ‘‘ so written 
in the law,” any man may take a house in the middle of a 
row (‘‘terrace’!) and very soon render his neighbours’ 
houses on each side unbearable, so that they would be 
glad to sell on any terms. 9 BOS SPS to say 
whether something of the kind is not at the root of the 
nuisance in my own case—noises of the most dolefal 
kind being produced incessantly. W.H. P. 

*.* One of our correspondents was subject to this 
“masical” nuisance for several years, and was at Jast 
compelled to bay the house to get rid of the tenant, who 
in spite of notice to quit held on for nearly two years 
afterwards, 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 
D, 8S, OF HAMMERSMITH v. VAN SENDERS, 


Tux defendant, who had erected, at 258, Gold Hewk- 
road, a wooden fowls’ house, of small dimensions, and 
attached it to s Se wall, was summoned before 
Mr, Ingham, at the Hammersmith police-court, for not 
giving notice in | His contention was that it was 
not a building, Mr. Knightley, the district surveyor, 
contended that it was ‘a gee within the meaning 
of the Act, and in support of that view read over the 
exempted buildings, amongst which such structures as 
the one in question find no place. He also read Sec. 69, 
which relates to dangerous structures, observing that if 
the structure in question was in a ruinous state, it would 
then be recognised as a “structure” ora “ building,” 
and urged that if it was in a dilapidated state the law 
took cognizance of it; that circumstance, together with 
the fact that it was not specially e was sufficient 
to justify the enforcement of the rules of the Buildin 
Act. In this view the magistrate concurred and 
ia favour of the district surveyor. 








CONSECRATION OF A 
JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


A new Jewish Synagogue, which has been 
erected in Brentnall - street, Newport - road, 
Middlesbrough, has been consecrated and 
opened for Divine service. The new edifice is 
a structure built of red brick, with stone 
dressings. It stands on a site between 
Brentnall and Baxter streets, and is seated 
“for 132 male adults.” The building has 
been erected by Mr. Joseph Lord, for the con- 
tract sum of 1,6501., from the designs of Mr. 
Edward Tidman, architect, Middlesbrough. In 


- | the ceremony of consecration, the Chief Rabbi, 


Wardens, and others brought the Scrolls of the 
Law to the door of the new Synagogue, and the 
Rabbi exclaimed,—*“ Open unto me the gates of 
righteousness ; I will enter them, and praise the 
Lord.” The door being opened, the Rabbi and 
others entered in procession, with the scrolls in 
their arms. The procession then passed up the 
Synagogue, until it arrived at the ark; thence 
under a purple velvet canopy and round the 


; Synagogue seven times; daring each circuit 


psalms were chanted by the reader and choris- 
ters; and after the seventh circait of the Syna. 
had been made, the curtain in front of 


.| the ark was withdrawn, the folding doors were 


opened, and the scrolls deposited. The was 
then removed from the centre provers trang 


i | gogue, and the afternoon service was proceeded 


with. In front of the ark was a maroon. 





coloured velvet embroidered curtain. 





MAIDSTONE LOCAL BOARD 
SURVEYORSHIP. 


A weetine of the Maidstone Local Board has 
been held, to appoint a surveyor, in the place of 
Mr. Livingstone, who has sor @ similar posi- 
tion at a higher salary in , 

Seven gentlemen who had been placed on the 
list, selected from the sixty-two candidates, 
were in attendance, and examined. They were,— 
Messrs. Anscomb, and Bridge (Maidstone), 
Morgan (Southampton), Robson Nagas 
Watson (Crewe), Willard (Tunbridge Wells), 
and Stovin —— and finally Mr. Anscomb 


was 

The provided a luncheon at the Star 
Hotel for the candidates, and a couple of hours 
were accordingly in a very pleasant and 
friendly ; r. Livingstone occupied the 
chair, and Mr. Anscomb the vice-chair ; and the 
health, both of the outgoing and incoming sur. 
veyors was heartily drunk. In the evening, 
a number of Mr. Livingstone’s friends enter- 
tained him at the Bell Hotel. Mr, T. Wells 
presided. 








MEMORIALS TO PUBLIC MEN. 


Tue first of the series of statues of dis. 
tinguished statesmen which it is proposed to 
place in the ornamental gardens known as 
Parliament-square, opposite Palace-yard, is now 
nearly completed, the full-sized figure in 
bronze of the late Lord Derby, the work of Mr. 
Noble, sculptor, will be hoisted on the pedestal 
erected for it. The site is in the centre of the 
southern garden. The base is of polished red 
Aberdeen granite, and the cornice of the solid 
die above is relieved by a chain of oak-leaves 
and acorns in bronze carried round the four 
sides, while similar leaves and acorns also ran 
round the top of the columns. On each side of 
the die spaces are left which will be filled in with 
bas reliefs in bronze depicting the House of Com. 
mons, a Cabinet Council, the installation of Lord 
Derby as chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and a scene typical of the exertions made by the 
distinguished statesman in relieving distress 
during the cotton famine. A similar monument 
is to be erected in the adjoining garden to Lord 
Palmerston. The statue is in band, and it will 
occupy the central position in the ground facing 
Palace-yard. 








ACCIDENTS. 

Bristol.—The Foresters’ Hall, Broadmead, has 
followed the lead of the Alhambra, and been 
totally destroyed by fire. On Monday evening 
nothing was observed to be wrong in any part 
of the building when the performance terminated. 
About half-past four on Tuesday morning flames 
and smoke were seen issuing from the roof, and 
the police and fire-engines were promptly on the 
scene. There was a good supply of water, but 
it was found impossible to save the hall. As 
usual with such places, it burnt very fiercely. 
The roof was almost completely destroyed. The 
premises were insured in the Royal and West of 
England offices in the sum of 6,0001, and the 
damage done is estimated at about 2,000/, 

A Bridge destroyed by Fire.—A large wooden 
bridge on the high road between Doncaster and 
Sheffield and crossing the river Don near to 
Denaby Main, has been entirely consumed by 
fire, the damage being estimated at 5001. The 
bridge separates the townships of Denaby and 
Mexbro’, and the loss will fall upon the two, 
The fire is supposed to have originated from a 
refuse heap which had been barning for several 
weeks past, within a few yards of the bridge. 

Destructive Fire in Gray’s-inn-lane,—Sage’s 
Buildings, comprising an extensive block of 
premises, approached from Gray’s-inn-lane by 
an archway, and extending some distance towards 
Leather-lane in a backward direction, and lying 
between Baldwin’s-garden and Portpool-lane, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Mitcham.—The new church at Singleton has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester. 
The edifice, which contains 550 sittings, has 
been built from designs by Messrs. Francis, of 


London, the total cost being 4,2831. The chief | p' 


part of this sum has been the joint contribution 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harris, of Park, 
Mitcham, who have also erected, at their sole 
cost, a parsonage and mission-room, on the ad- 
er ground. The amount of their gift is 

tween 6,C001. - —_- naa has been 
in part the gift of Emanuel Co . 

ecsusker — The foundation-stone of All 
Saints’ Church has been laid, The family of the 
Rev. T. A. Hedley, the first perpetual curate of 
St. James’s, offered a contribution of 2,5001. 
towards the building of a new church in the 


* district, one of the stipulations being that the 


chancel should be dedicated to the memory of 
their father, and that an equal sum be raised to 
complete the church. This offer was readily 
accepted, and liberal donations were made. 
About 1,700!. have been raised by subscription, 
and grants of 9001, will be made by the Church 
Building Society, the Diocesan Association, and 
the Warneford Trust. After some difficulty a 
site was obtained in Lower Barton-street, ad- 
joining the Midland Railway, at a cost of 1,086l. 
Sir Gilbert Scott prepared plans for the church, 
and the contract was taken by Mr. James 
Clutterbuck for 4,8601. The structure will be 
of stone, with Bath stone dressings. It will con- 
sist of a nave, 76 ft. by 28 ft.; chancel, 34 ft. 
by 20ft.; chancel aisle, 22ft. by 15 ft.; south 
aisle, 76 ft. by 15 ft.; with vestry and south 
porch. Provision will be made by the erection 
of a blank brick wal! for the addition of a north 
aisle should that be found necessary and possible. 
The windows will be traceried, and the roof 
timbered. Accommodation will be provided for 
540 persons, with free sittings. Heating ap- 
paratas will be fixed. 

Wookey Hole, near Wells, Somerset.—The nave 
of the church here, together with the lower por- 
tion of the tower (which serves for a porch), 
has jast been completed. When finished, the 
entire design will comprise the tower, situate 
at the south-west angle, 38 ft. 9 in. high, with a 
spire, 45 ft. 6 in. high; a chancel, 24 ft. 6 in. 
long by 21 ft. 4 in. broad (the same width as the 
nave); vestry, 11 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in.; and organ. 
chamber, 10 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. The length of the 
nave is 46 ft. 9in.; the height up to the under- 
side of the cornice, 15 ft. 6 in. The church will 
eventually accommodate 160 persons. The 
chancel arch has been built, with a temporary 
wall just beyond. The walls are principally built 
of the rough local stone, the freestone used being 
Doulting. Coupled shafts of Kilkenny marble, 
unpolished, sustain the chancel arch. Externally 
the roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. The 
ceilings are of deal, stained in two shades, but 
not varnished, and thus more capable of future 
coloured decoration. The seats are low open 
benches, skeleton framed, and are not fixed to 
the floor, which throughout the church is of 
encaustio tiles. The latter, around the font, and 
to the are in ornamental patterns of 
different colours, arranged by the architects. 
The church is heated by one of Porritt’s under- 
ground stoves. The windows are glazed in 
ornamental quarries of cathedral glass, variously 
tinted by white glass intermixed, the design of 
each window being different. The total cost, 
including boundary walls, will probably amount 
to upwards of 1,5001. Mr. Diment, of Bristol, 
was the contractor; Mr. Edward Brooks, clerk 
of works; and Messrs. Benjamin & Edmund B. 

Ferrey were the architects, 
Stratford.—Trinity Church and burial-ground 
have been consecrated. The church is erected 
upon an elevated site in the village, not far from 
the old parish church and the rectory, and con- 
sists of nave, apsidal chancel, vestry, organ- 
chamber, a and tower at the south. 
west.angle, in which is the principal entrance. 
The style is Twelfth Century, freely treated, and 
the building is faced externally with Mendip 
stone, rubble-worked, and Bath stone dressings 
both externally and internally. The tower is 
four stages high, with angle buttresses, the third 
etage having three piercings, with stone dressings 
and label moulds for clock dials. The west end 
of the nave has a triplet window, with stone rear 
arch, and the north and south walls two-light 
windows, The chancel has two single-light win. 
dows ineach bay of the and stone doorway 
to the vestry porch. The reredos of the chancel is 
of Bath stone, panelled, The roof of the 


chancel is open-timbered and boarded, the 
stained and varnished. To the feet of 
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are open, but with moulded panels, which 
lastered. The whole of the joiners’ 

(pews, &c.) is wrought in oak, and 
the bench standards being cut and 
The roofs are covered with Broomhall tiles, 
colour of which harmonises with that of 
walling. The contract has been executed by 
Mr. J. W. Falkner, of New Kent-road. The 


mir 


superintended the works. The plumbers’ and 
glaziers’ work was executed by Mr. Robert Hughes, 
of Faringdon. The peal of four bells is from the 
manufactory of Messrs. Warner & Sons; the clock, 
from Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of Croydon; and 


Mr. Grundy’s ‘patent apparatus is applied to 
heating the church. 








Boohs Received. 


Horizontal Wells: a New Application of Geo. 
logical Principles to effect the Solution of the 
Problem of Supplying London with Pure Water. 
By J. Lucas, F.G.S8., of the Geological Survey 
of England. (Stanford, Charing-cross. 1874.) 
Evipence is here brought forward by Mr. 
Lucas to show that the larger accumulations of 
permeable beds are capable of yielding to sub- 
terranean galleries quantities of water far 
exceeding that which could be drawn from their 
surface. i 

The materials made use of in the paper, as the 
author names it, are in chapters under 
certain headings, viz. :—1. To show need ofa fresh 
supply of drinking-water to London. 2. Sketch 
of geological principles on which the tion 
contained in this paper is based. 3. The prin- 
ciples applied to the case of London; account of 
geological formations from which supplies may 
be drawn. 4, Account of the excellent quality 
of their waters. 5, Statement of the main pro- 
position,—how to obtain the largest possible 
proportion of quantity of rain falling upon them. 
6. Position and heights above sea-level of gal- 
leries. 7. Calculations as to probable quantities 
to be collected by them. All details fall under 
one or another of these heads. An appendix, 
embodying the result of observations, has been 
added since the writing of the paper. 


VARIORUM. 


Tux Country says :—“ The retarn of owners of 
land and heritages in Scotland, recently pre- 
sented to Parliament, affords much interesti 
information on the subject of the revenue yield 
by its rod-fishings. The amount derived from 
these fishings varies considerably in different 
counties, for whilst in Elgin they are valued at 
5,8481., in Linlithgow they produce only a rent 
of 101. Taken collectively, the rod-fishings of 
Scotland are at the present moment worth 
about 30,0001. per annum. The following are 
some of the contributed by the various 
districts: Aberdeenshire, 2,5101.; Argyleshire, 
1,8481.; Inverness-shire, 3,0121.; Kincardine. 
shire, 2,444/.; Perthshire, 2,0101. ; Roxburgh- 
shire, 1,159; Sutherlandshire, 1,845!.; whilst 
the angling in Elginshire produces, as we 
have said, 56,8481. In a previous impres- 
sion, we noticed a few of the rentals de. 
rived from the Scotch shootings. If to these 
are added the sums directly received for rod. 
fishings, the — rights at present let in 
Scotland yield little less than 270,0001. When 
the money necessarily spent by the various 
lessees is taken into the account, the total value 
of the fishings and shootings can scarcely be 
estimated at less than three-quarters of a million 
per annum.” 











es a nee 
scriber comp! progress, says,— 
“ Spasmodic attempts are made to bring it 
before the public by means of advertisements, 
and this without the concurrence or even know- 
ledge of the committee; no committee, I am 
informed, having been convened for upwards of 
twelve months. If active measures are not 
at once adopted, the public will surely have a 
right to ask that their money may be returned. 
I think, sir, that a meeting of the committee 
ought to be called at as to ascertain 





once, 80 
what steps should be taken to augment the 
funds before the season again breaks up.” 


architect is Mr. W. Wigginton, of Cornhill, who | i 


the organ, from Mr. H. Willis, of Camden Town. | sembling 


in the lower portions so as to adapt it to the 
requirements of a newspaper offi The part 


occupied with the machi The composing. 
room is a lofty hall, 70 ft. in length, with a high. 
pitched roof. From the composing-room direct 
communication is obtained through the overseer’s 
room [?] to the readers’ and reporters’ rooms. 
The plans for the buildings were prepared by 
Messrs. W. & J. T. Brown, and F. W. Albury, 
architects; and the contractors were Mr. Wood- 
roffe, for the printing-offices, and Mr. Barnicoat, 
for the frontage and publishing office. Thesub- 
contractors were Messrs. Searle, Wright & 
Shackel, Millington, Grover, and Harris. To 
re-erect the offices on the same site, and carry 
on the publication of a newspaper at the same 
time, involved obstacles of no ordinary nature. 


made, by permission of Messrs. Crompton 

to the Stanton Ironworks in the age esa 
and then subsequently to Deepdale. 

they were courteously received, and shown every- 
thing which could interest them. Having viewed 
the mode of removing the “slag” or dross, and 
to receive the iron in @ 


appearance 
the number 


students were acted to the new premises in 
course of erection for Messrs. Crompton, where 
all the most recent improvements in iron smelt- 
ing are to be utilised. Here the material for 
the furnaces is to be raised bya “lift.” The 
gases generated are to be utilised in procu 

steam power; the horizontal flue by which they 
are to be collected was traversed, and all the 
other manifold applianc2s in connexion with the 


assembling at the solitary arch, | 
chief remnant of the pile, Mr. Richard Keene 
read the first part of an interesting paper 02 
the subject. 
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one oro ont 
much of his time and energy to 
for the t and benefit of the public. 
Mr. B goes to Melbourne by the 
Antiope from Liverpool. 








Bristol Master Builders’ Association.— 
Theannnal meeting of this association took 
on Wednesday last week. A number the 
members and friends from Bristol and Bath be- 
longing to of the building trade 
visited Exeter, where they were joined by 
several tradesmen of that city. Having looked 
at the cathedral and admired its beauties and 
excellent workmanship, the lions of the place 
were done, and afterwards about forty sat 
down to dinner at the Globe Hotel. Mr. J. 
Yalland, president of the association, ocoupied 
the chair, and the vice-chair was filled by Mr. 
W. Coates, the treasurer. In the course of the 
after-dinner speeches, it was remarked that cir- 
cumstances were continually arising which 
necessitated the cordial ion and united 


co-operation 
action of members of the building trade gene. |i 


rally, while the want of it tended to encourage 
unwarranted demands on the part of the opera- 
tives. With adesire of ing more united 
action, the members of the association have 
during the year reduced the entrance fee to 
21. 28., and the subscription to not less than 
1l. 1s. It was reported that the funds of the 
association were in a very satisfactory state. Mr. 
Ambrose, Bath, to the health of the 
“ Visitors,” and also Mr. Moss. 


A New V Market.—On Monday, 
* a meeting of the Court of Common Council, 
after se propositions relative to a new 
vegetable market had been discussed and rejected, 
the following motion by Mr. H. A. Isaacs was 
carried, namely :— That whereas the site of the 
present Farringdon Market is of considerably 
greater value than that adjoining the Metro. 
politan Meat Market extension ; whereas the 
latter site has the advantage of frontages in 
four streets, and the farther important advan- 

of contiguity to three principal lines of 

ilway, which would enable growers living at a 
great distance from the metropolis to supply the 
London markets with fresh vegetables at prices 
considerably below the current market values ; 
and whereas a new market could be erected on 
the said latter site without displacing the trade 
at present carried on in Farringdon, this Court 
is of opinion that in the interests of the traders 
of Farringdon Market and of the poor of this 

is, and also financially of the Corpora- 
tion, a new fruit and vegetable market should be 
erected on the site adjoining the new meat and 
poultry market extension at Smithfield.” 


The Parchase of Northumberland House. 
At a meeting of the i Board of 
Works last week, the Works Committee recom. 
mended that a cheque for sum of 497,0001. 
be drawn in favour of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland and Earl Percy for the purchase. 
money of Northumberland House and adjacent 
property, and a cheque for 2,1001, in favour of 
the Duke of Northumberland for the 
money of Nos. 2 ard 3, Northumberland-court, 
and a cheque for 2,5001. in favour of Messrs. 
J. &J. Phillips for stamp.daty on conveyance, 
and a cheque for 1,000/. in favour of the solici- 
tors of the duke, in fall satisfaction of their costs 
and expenses in the matter; that the committee 
be authorised to make such arrangements as 
they may think desirable for permitting the 
public to view Northumberlad House and groands, 
and to take all necessary steps for the protection 
of the property after it has been handed over to 
the Board. The committee have given direc- 
tions for insuring Nortbumberland House against 
fire for a further of three months from the 
24th ult. for the sum of 65,0001, On the motion 
of Mr, Runtz the report was advpted, 


the cost— 2,5001.,—is to be laid on the 23rd prox. 
The American Ambassador is to lay the stone, 
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&°- | contained among other things several crosses, 





Fever Hospital, 
Cheltenham.—The completed portion of the 











































Mr. Parker described at length its peculiarities. 
The party afterwards went to Blewbury Camp, 
the most extensive of the British fortresses in 
the neighbourhood, and thence on to Moulsford. 
Some made across the fields from the site of the 
Camp to Lowbury, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. and Mr. Parker, who pointed out the 
probable site of the battle of Aiscesdun. The 
third and last excursion of this society for the 
present term was devoted to visiting Dorchester 
and Ewelme. 

Annual Excursion of the Yorkshire 
Architectural —A visit to Kirby- 
moorside, Kirkdale, Lastingham, and Appleton, 
has been made by the members of the York 
Architectural Society, who thas spent an agree- 
able day in Ryedale, North Yorkshire. To the 
number of nearly ‘went. © few ladies included 
the party went by the York railway in a speci 
saloon i attached to the ordinary train, 
for Kirbymoorside. The journey throughout 
was athoroughly enjoyable one. The programme 
for the day’s excursion included Ki ,» With 
the Saxon sundial, and the , showing the 


stances led them to proceed with the work in 
sections. The block just opened is for the 
reception of small. cases. The architect is 


patients, rooms, 
accommodation for convalescents, making in all 
fourteen, besides which a nurse’s room and small 
surgery are provided. It has its own kitchen and 
cooking arrangements. In external appearance 


are partially lined with white glazed bricks, the 
Samed” he qoetlighting fo so ensaagelt that the 
terns, The ligh 80 t the 
flame is euibeel entirely, and the products of 
its combustion are carried away by a draught of 
its own creating. 

The Ragged School Shoe-black (Central) 
Society.— The new building which has recently 
been erected for the committee of this institu- 
tion on Saffron-hill has been opened. Mr. 
Martin Wade, the secretary, made an | entrance to the famous caves in which numeroas 
interesting statement as to the work accom-/| bones,—of various species of animals,—have 
plished daring the twenty-two years of the/ been discovered; Lastingham Church, with ite 
society’s existence, and also gave a few parti-| crypt and altar-piece; and the church of Apple- 
culars ie » ag building. — ton-le-Moor, 

— se plhee ndlner eh goemeniee sotrot as a Ford.—A 
room aa have amounted to correspondent, signing “ y D. Muirhead,” 

) vet roe men are in re-/ writes us, believing that he has solved this 
ee — a ee ances were! problem. His idea is to have » bridge on 
yw petty samy “8 rawr = — wheels, 150 ft. in diameter, and supporting a 

handeom nth are sites b — se | platform 600 ft. long, and capable of being 
supporting, o red yee peepee: — raised or lowered some 200 ft., to suit the 
to appeal to their friends public for! varying depths of the British Channel, This 
assistance to defray the cost of the new building, apparatus he proposes to tow or run across 
sea a me mgr Ah _— wr ‘ars by means of wire-ropes—cables, we should have 
boys themastves Aeve ou out of their! said,—worked by stationary engines on either 
earnings no less than 1,5001. The building is) 46 On the platform might be rails on which 
plain and substantial. Mr. M. 0. W. Horne was trains of railway carriages could be carried. 
the architect; Mr ~ i. R. Wagner, the builder This idea is not new, and we need scarcely say 
and contractor, Victoria Works, Buckingham. | 114+ we do not agree with the projector that the 
problem is thus to be solved. 


Discoveries at Durham Cathedral.— 
Excavations have been commenced at Darham 
Cathedral, They have been limited to the site 
of the eastern portion of the chapter-house, 
which is now being cleared out, in order to show 
the original foundations. Under the flooring of 
the old chapter-house many of the early bishops 
of Durham were buried. Some of the slab- 
covers of the vaults of the early occupants of 
the Episcopal see have been found apparently 
undisturbed. These, and others which may be 
found in like condition, will be repaired, and the 
whoie area kept open. A portion of the apsidal 
termination has been met with. The old chapter- 
house was demolished by the cathedral restorers 
about the year 1780. 

The Munich Gallery.—<A collection of pic- 
tures, varied in styie as in subject, but chiefly of 
German origin, is now on view at the Munich 
Gallery, in Great Mariborough-street. The most 
noteworthy works are two cartoons of great size 
by Kaulbach, the one representing an incident 
of the Spanish Inquisition, the other illustrating 
an event of a far pleasanter and more imposing 
character,—the opening of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in Edinburgh by King James IL., A.D, 1532. 
Professor Conrader’s picture, entitled “ The Last 
Moments of the Emperor Joseph 11. of Austria,” 
apart from its artistic merit, which is not incon- 

i le, possesses historic interest. A 
work by Carl Piloty has been added recently. 

“ Hospital Saturday.” — We are asked to 
assist in this movement, having for its object, it 
is stated, the collection of subscriptions from the 

classes for the benefit ~ ag hospitals 
dispensaries of the metropol We do not 
ise with it, Pee» age attempt 
made to magi working 
from cam of had classes? It has been 


of Ease, Holloway-road, already 

by us, has been opened for use, This 
Coroner's Court-house and new Mortuary is 
the first of its kind in London, and has been 
erected by the Vestry of Islington, under 
the supervision of their Sanitary Committee, 
in a portion of the burial-ground attached to 
the Chapel-of-Ease. The building consists of 
a coroner’s court-room properly fitted up; 
adjoining the court-room a waiting-room for 
witnesses and others, fitted with lavatory, &c. ; 
while at either end of the building a mortuary is 
arranged with every sanitary improvement,— 
one fitted with dissecting-tables, sinks for 
washing, and everything necessary for post- 
mortem examinations, the other for the reception 
from private houses of the bodies of persons 
dying from contagious diseases. The building 
has been erected at the cost of about 640/. 


An interesting discovery has been made by 
workmen at Cividale, near Goerz. While digging 
in the Piazza di Paclo Diacono the men came 
upon a stone slab, concealing an ancient tomb. 
Within this lay the few bones spared by time of 
a warrior, enveloped in a rich gold em red 
vesture, and surrounded with magnificent 
armour and insignia of high office. The tomb 


: 


one of precious stones, and a small flask of clear 
water. From the inscription, deciphered with 
some difficulty, it appears that the bones and 
armour are those of no other than Gisulph, 
Duke of the Longobards, who was i 
battle in the year 611. 


BSaE 


hice © pals bas grants up of affixing to the 


.| tombstones in the cemetery the 
carte-de-visite of the person buried The | thought desirable to institute what is known as 
exhibition naturally attracts the curious, who | Hospital Sunday, and it seems to us something 
nar wry Oe pas te OS ole oie the | like an impertinence to suppose that working 
property of the arial Board, who, “by allowing men who are disposed to give their aid will not 
the grass to qrow long, and then eueieg © Se eo Pans area levees 
realise . A consequently | them. esire w some 
aa ae cama Oe 1 7| thrast themeelves before the public leads to 


view with the gravest displeasure this new 
manifestation of mourning. 
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Church.—Since the commence. | _ For the erection of cosch-house and stabling, at Hamp- 
ment of the restoration of this charch remains pa a Stonebridge Park. Mr. Wm. Bradbear, 
of ancient (probably thirteenth-century) paint- Prebble & Morley ..vnvenenrusnn £199 0 0 
ing on the east wall of the chancel have been Bteel 1 
discovered, and brought to light from beneath) pop Anishing » pair of ville residences, at Wallington, 
several subsequent coatsof colour. The architects, | Surrey. Mr. Wm. Bradbear, architect :— ‘ 
Messrs. Mediand & Son, have traced a complete a oo H s 
architectural design of two arcades, but no Prebble & Morley ..............- 1,040 0 0 


. The lower arcade consists of six bays, 
three on either side of the altar, with red 
columns end cusped arches, the spandrels being 
filled with floriated ornament. Above the 
arcades are remeins of a running decoration, 
with chevron ornament on either side, forming a 
gable over the whole. 


The Electric Light on the Westminster 
Clock Tower.—In reply to Mr. Torrens in the 
House of Commons, Lord H. Lennox stated that 
since the discussion on this subject, many hon. 
members had expressed to him a wish that the 
light should be made permanent, whilst none had 
expressed a contrary opinion; and that being so, 
he would during the recess endeavour to see 
what were the best means to be adopted. 





TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to the Dolphin Tavern, 
Coleman-street, City. Mr, J, E, Saunders, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 


For the erection of a pair of cottages at Grosvenor- 


rise, Walthamstow, for Mr. D, Roberts. Mr, F, W. 
Searle, architect ;:— 


ON sevcoesecednostecctgnnosbesuesanens «£713 0 0 
OS een 0660 «O 
Tubby (accepted) ......+0 eoreeseeee . 45 0 0 
SION cectmstcbeiineceviadseansieie 42115 4 


For the erection of a house in the Bedford-hill-road, 
Balham. Mr. Thos. Clarke, architect :— 

Taylor & Parsons 

— B BOR cecscsacrise sie é0ane 

WOTEEG cccssrorsensescnnteoseuncsepicese 

BEETS  scoevee necsedadiacosniaivanenneeeves 








For an addition to Tenby House, Ramagate, for Mr. J. 


Venten, Proprietor to find all bricks, Mr, John R, 
Collett, architect :— 
Lavender (accepted) ......cseccccceees £21210 0 


For new laboratory, and alterations to anatomical de- 
partment, King’s College, London. Messrs. Wigg & 
Oliver, architects :— 







Robinson £3,087 0 0 
M‘Laclan ........... 2,797 0 0 
Holland & Hannen 2,678 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw 2,453 0 0 
UE, seisinsevitintibhsnicistonenenniennts 2,639 0 @ 





For new offices, Stanley Works, Chelsea, for Messrs. 
A. Ransome & Co, :— 






: : Cr. Old Materials, 
Hiil, Higge & Hill o £0 
Jackson Shaw 
Clark & Bracey 
ae: 


Gammon & Sons 
Trollope & Sons . 
Adamson & Sons ..... 


For entrance-lodge, at the Hospital for Consumption, 
Brompton ;— 


f Bath Stone. Portland Stone. 
1 rn oe ae 3 £2,375 
Stevenson ......... 22 
EE i diakeanetiaae’ 2,116 
Jackson & Shaw .... 2,037 
Oe 1,981 
Oliver & Bons ...........000 1,909 





For additions to the administrative department of the 
St, Pancras baths and washhouses, Mr, Henry H. Bridg- 
man, architect ;— 

Willsons, Brothers (accepted). 


For additions and alterations at Downing College, 
Cambridge. Mr. Edward M. Barry, architect, Quantities 
~ hey J. H. Strudwick :— 

| 





d & Hannen ...........00 £21,569 0 0 
Peto, Brothers ........... semanonee 21,3909 0 0 
WED  necarancnierssennsesnn esccssersee 20,078 @ O 
Trollope & Bon ...........cc00scec0 20,483 0 0 
Booth 19,870 0 0 
Perry 19,155 0 0 





For erecting villa residence, ‘with coach-house and 
stables, at Barnes, for Mr. J. R. Wedgwood. Mr. J. 
Palmer, architect, Quantities by Mr. W. Barnett :— 






























Brimepeom  ............cscoerseresesasses £3,400 0 0 
Chamberlain, Brothers ....,......, 2,398 0 0 
Thorn ...... 2,378 0 0 
Adamson  ...........06 eenesseegneseens 2259 0 0 
DOT CO .vercocseseovsvsevabene 2,254 0 0 
Trevena 2,223 0 0 
Hunt 2,135 0 0 
For chancel, &¢., to Trinity Church, Ham Mr. 
aH, ig » architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
ightingale vn_vee +. 
seme oresees srvscee 4,102 0 0 
sees ewe 4,080 0 0 
Hill, Hi & Hill.... ~- 4015 0 0 
Manley A Rogers |... 3,975 0 0 
” For alterations and alterations to Woodth 
den, at a Bradbear, architect ;— nee 
ni; sebteensiinnte £275 
Prebble & Moricy otncntie finbeeabe acne aS 19 ° 
268 16 0 














For alterations and additions to the church of St. John 












the Baptist, Upper St. James-street, Brighton. Mr. 
Gilbert R. Blount, architect :— 
ee fe SORA eknabnasnnetih 22,200 0 0 
Lockyer ..,. in eT a 
CheesmMan ....cs.ccecerves 2,000 0 0 
Wright & Goodchild .,.............. 1,995 0 0 
SUTNUE - sccccseorsakecsoone . 1,891 0 0 
Batching & Webber * one ee ® 8 
* Won by drawing lots. 

For the erection of a shop and warehouse, Nos, 185 and 
186, Tottenham-court-road, for Mr. G, F, George. Messrs. 
J. Tarring & Sons, architects :— 

Kell na 00 
Jackson & Shaw 00 
Wil 0 0 
Cooke & Green 0 0 
Shurmur 00 
Roberts 0 0 
Boden 00 
Brindle 00 





For alterations at the Westmoreland Arms, George- 
street, Manchester-square, for Messrs. Combe & Co. 
Mr. H, R. Cotton, architect. Quantities not provided :~ 





PEON savagusevecuiesemneoienti ereccseseee £1,960 0 O 
Newman & Mann  .....,..sc00008 -. 1,94 0 0 
WORT sisvisctervicess einibee paesieee - 1,916 0 0 
ee enccepesvenmpuacesaenies oo. 1,735 0 0 
M'‘Lechilan ..........00000 naven pons one ee 2 
Wittiamns © G00 secscccescscccasteus . 17 0 0 
Toms ... 1,370 0 0 





For works, Amhurst-road, Hackney, for Mr. M. Rose. 
Mr. T. K. Green, architect, Quantities prepared by Mr. 
Poland :— 

Barker 
Sharpington & Cole 
Newman & Mann 
Simpson & Baker 
Scrivener & White 
Salmon 






sa 
eosoceso 
eooces 





For gardener’s house, vineries, &c., at Castlebar, Ealing. 
for Mr, F, F. Kelly. Mr. C. N. Beasley, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Mallett :— 


Silver & Sons .. sveres £1,083 0 0 
Nightingale ..... on 00 
Bays & 00 
TEU: sonnhinisitasta 00 
Newman & Ma 00 
Adamson & Sons 00 


For sandry works, No. 14, King William-street, City, | 

for the Lancashire Insurance Company, Mr. C, J, Phipps, | 

architect, Quantities not prepared :— 

Newman & Mann .......cccccsesese £1,478 0 0 
1,076 0 0 


For alterations to 8t. Laurence’s Charch, New Brent- 
ford, Middlesex. Quantities supplied :— 








Wall & Hook  ....ccscosescsee ereensae b 00 
CURTIS - ccsvisstiticamrsicies pabeccsonse w- 2,400 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers  .,.....ccccessse» 2,39 0 0 

g. Brothers ..................., . 2,245 0 0 
Avis & Co. 2,240 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ........... acereesee . 2,197 0 0 
POTN cccussenishiansinnians stensane 2,175 0 0 
CHOU svsiiescsicisavcs 2,150 0 0 
Nye & Son (accepted) ....0... 2,026 0 0 





For new schools, Orchard-street, Hackney, for the 
London School Board, Mr. E. R, Robson, architect :— 


Sewell & Son ..... siiinnensiiensne escess AO 
Scrivener & Whit 
Wicks 
ee vacndaenios weasindate 
Newman & Mann : 
Sheffield 


=. 
eocoooooes 
eoocoosose$o 





For new studio, Cadogan-gardens, for Mr. F. Moscheles. 
Mr. H, Petit, architect. Quantities by Messrs. G. Lans- 
down & Pollard :— 








Stephenson  .......00ccreereserorveeres £1,500 0 0 
| ee 1,561 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ......... ebbbinbvene . 1403 0 0 
EN TE BO iiccisisiissdsdiinasb tees . 1,490 0 0 
Stimpson & Co.  cecescccrenee erosveee eee . 0.9 
‘ullum 1,396 0 0 





(Jury 4, 1874, 


For alterations at No. 35, Norfolk-street, for Mr, 
liday. Mr. E. C. Robins, architect :-— Hol. 
Newman & Mann ......seseeeeees £05 0 0 





ve 2756 0 0 


For rebuildiog the Peacock public-house, Maiden-lane, 
Coven . Mr. Chas. Fowler, architect, iti 
by Mr. H. Lovegrove :— 











£1,699 0 0 
1,313 0 0 
1,285 0 0 
ND sesscisenovinstssnerocaceciinasenssss 1,178 0 0 
For rebuilding Strewan-mews, King’s-road, Che 
Messrs. Cribb & Williams. Mr. Fs N. adage har 


Quantities supplied by Mr. E. J. Styles :— 












































Begw £721 0 0 
Steavens 679 0 0 
Godbolt 675 0 06 
Dredge 609 10 0 
For proposed master’s house, and other works, at 
Paul's Schools, Bethnal-green, Mr. eng hele 
architect :— 
Parsons, Brothers .......0....000-00+0. £559 10 0 
Bullivant 557 0 0 
Hopton 623 0 0 
For alterations and repairs to No, 23, Bedford-square. 
Mr, Lewis Solomon, architest — ™ 
Blake & Ramplen .....,....s0s00-s000 £584 0 0 
Willson -»» 447 00 
Woods 387 7 9 
Richards ( pted) 385 0 0 
For repairs to No. 13, Abbey-road, Mr. Lewis Solomon, 
architect :— 
Colley £315 0 0 
Clark 308 2 0 
CHORIN sieckacescspaveiebs webddenessaeebonses 235 0 0 
Woods (accepted) ......cccsssorneeree 216 0 0 


For the erection of a malt-kiln and malt-store, at Bell. 
lane Maltings, Wandsworth, for Mr. W. E. Bullock, Mr. 
G. 3camell, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Curtis & Son :— 








Wigmore £146 0 0 
TRRTOERMION cosiknsccceteccencissrensas 1,197 0 0 
Cole & Green ........0000 eee Se ee 
Nightingale ....0......000+ eipssieress Astee 8 0 
Wagner . 1,136 0 0 
Grimwood 1,067 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum,—In our report of Mr. Beresford Hope's 
speech at the Architects’ dinner, he is stated to have said 
that he had heard from a ‘* Vice-Chancellor,” that to be 
a man of peace-at-any-price was to be a “power.” The 
last word should have been ‘‘ coward,” 


J. N. (we do not know of any other list than the one given).— 
E. L. V. (ithas beea proposed several times. A pamphiet on the 
subject was mentioned in our columas a few months ago).—H. H. B. 
(should send amounts).—8. P. D. (please let us see the photograpbs).— 
H. D. M.—R. W.—H. W.—H. 8 BF. F.—-H H-8. H—C. PP 


|R W.-H. P.-E A. H.—T. EB. K.—J. J. L—-C. BH. P.—W. B— 


Dr, R—6. 8—H. L—S. A. & Co.—W. C. T—I. B. W.—E B— 
W. H. P.—L. 8 —H. J. & Son. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
" read at 
Norn —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 

public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








eer iy 
Aix lines {about fifty words) or under .. 2. 6d. 
Kach additional line (about ten words)., 0s. 6d, va. Od. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“ THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
im any part of the United at the rate of 19 per annum, 
Payable in Advance. 


Halfpenny stam for amounts under Se, Any larger sum 
dhoahl' be Gemanen ty Order, pegabia ot ee ek 
King-strest, Oovent-garden, W.C. to DO GLAS FOUBRDRINIER 








Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corts 
ONLY should be sent, 





SUPERIOR 


COCOA-NUT 


FIBRE 


AND 


MATS. 





MATTING ¢9 LUDGATE HILL, Ec. “AM 


T. TRELOAR & SONS, 


GooD 
FLOOR 
CLOTH. 
PTULICON 

CORK 
CARPET. 


Manufacturers and Warehousemen, 





